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For forty odd years educational conditions in the Southern 
States have been thoroughly chaotic. It is not that much heroic 
service has not been rendered in the cause by self-sacrificing and 
high-minded men and women, or that much good work has not 
been done. The workers have been willing and capable, and, the 
circumstances considered, much has been accomplished. Yet it 
remains true that there has been almost a total lack of system 
during most of this period in nearly the entire territory, and to 
this day our whole scheme of education is in what seems to be, in 
certain of one’s moods, a hopelessly disorganized state. Even 
the colleges and so-called universities—institutions of the higher 
learning—which in other parts of the country have made most 
progress, are here still so badly disorganized that many of them 
have not only not yet begun to solve the great educational prob- 
lems of the time, but they have not seemed even to realize the 
existence of these problems. Before we can begin to effect a solu- 
tion of our problems we must recognize them and see them in the 
perspective of right standards and true ideals. Public opinion 
must work through laws, customs, and traditions; and before 
public opinion can become effective these laws, customs, and tra- 
ditions must be well known and widely accepted. We need first 
in this matter of education to set up among us high standards 
and right ideals. Whatever influence then helps to standardize 
Southern colleges at the level of the best American academic 
traditions is a distinct contribution to educational progress and 
to Southern civilization. 

And this standardizing process is slowly but surely going on. 
There are in the field at least five agencies that I wish to mention. 
First in point of time is the Association of Colleges and Prepara- 
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tory Schools of the Southern States, organized twelve years ago 
with a membership of six colleges, and now composed of nineteen 
colleges and thirty-seven schools. This association exists for the 
promotion of better educational standards and ideals, and it has 
from the beginning been an influence for good. But up to the 
present time it has moved too slowly. During the current year 
many of the colleges belonging to the association have advanced 
their admission requirements, and now a majority of them main- 
tain respectable standards for admission and for graduation. 
The association orders colleges belonging to it to demand for 
admission to all degree courses at least ten entrance units. At 
the recent meeting in Birmingham, November 7th and 8th, the 
necessary one year’s notice was served that at the next annual 
meeting the by-laws would be so changed as to require fourteen 
units of all applicants for degrees. Fourteen units constitute the 
minimum amount of preparation which the Carnegie Foundation 
accepts as four years uf high school preparation, and is about the 
requirement for admission to the better colleges of the country. 
This change in the by-laws will no doubt be made one year hence; 
for the majority of these colleges will, of their own initiative, 
require in 1908 the fourteen units. 

The second agency I wish to mention is a movement started by 
the Southern Methodist Church ten years ago. In the year 1898 
the General Conference of this church created an educational 
commission to consist of ten practicaleducators who should have 
full authority to formulate minimum requirements for admission 
and graduation, these requirements to be enforced by all colleges 
affiliated with the church. Since that date the commission has 
met at least once during each quadrennium and has prescribed 
standards by which all colleges affiliated with this church have 
been classified. The commission met last August at Old Point 
Comfort, Va., and there adopted a standard more advanced than 
heretofore in force. Especially in the entrance requirements does 
this standard show an advance over that of other years. There 
are hereafter to be two classes of colleges, A and B; and the require- 
ments for admission are to be enforced in part in 1908 and in full 
in 1910. In 1908 colleges of the Bclass must require 9% units, col- 
leges of the A class 12 units. In 1910 colleges of the B class must 
require 12 units and colleges of the A class 14 units. This stand- 
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ard when put into full effect in 1910 will place the colleges of class 
A, in the matter of admission requirements, alongside the strong 
colleges of the country. The definitions of units are practically the 
same as those of the College Entrance Examination Board and 
the Carnegie Foundation. Institutions falling below class B are 
not to be rated as colleges at all. Colleges are to offer but two 
bachelor’s degrees, A.B. and B. S.; and the requirements both for 
admission and graduation demanded of candidates for the two 
degrees must be equivalent. A college must have seven pro- 
fessors, a course of four years in arts and sciences, and an income 
of $5,000 exclusive of tuition fees. To belong to class A a college 
must have an endowment of at least $100,000. This seems to 
me to be the most serious and far-reaching attempt yet made by 
Southern men at the standardization on a large scale and at a 
proper level of Southern colleges. The church, too, is provided 
with the machinery and the men to make these regulations bear 
effectively on the colleges concerned, and marked improvement in 
the quality of work done by these colleges should be an immediate 
result. 

A third agency, important though its influence on college 
standards has been indirectly exerted, is the General Education 
Board of New York, of which Frederick T. Gates is chairman and 
Wallace Buttrick, secretary. This Board has set up no educa- 
tional standards to which colleges that would seek its aid must 
conform. But it has made wise and statesmanlike efforts to 
strengthen some of the more promising colleges; it has had on 
exhibition in its office carefully collected data on Southern col- 
leges; and it has done something towards bringing Southern col- 
leges into contact with educational methods and men in other 
parts of the country. And all these things have had a tendency to 
lift the general level and so to raise the educational standards of 
Southern colleges. 

But the agency which of them all has had the most immediate 
and perceptible effect is the Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching. The foundation adopted a definition of a 
college and a standard of entrance requirements, and declined to 
put on the foundation any institutions that did not conform to 
its standards. The desire to be placed on the Carnegie Founda- 
tion has influenced afew Southern colleges to raise their standards. 
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But the foundation has exerted a still more potent influence. 
President Pritchett made a thoroughgoing study of American 
colleges and he published the results. He gave each college a rat- 
ing on the basis of its admission requirements. This publication 
has had a wide circulation and has exerted an unprecedented 
influence in the South. The influence has reached almost every 
one of the better organized colleges throughout the entire South- 
ern States. Its influence is very marked and very real, both on 
the Asssociation of Colleges and Preparatory Schools, as seen at 
its recent meeting in Birmingham, and on the Educational Com- 
mission of the Methodist Church, which met at Old Point in 
August; and an examination of Southern college catalogues for 
the current year will show a very widespread response to Presi- 
dent Pritchett’s publication. 

The last agency which I shall mention, and the one which is 
intrinsically the most interesting and ultimately the most impor- 
tant, is the small number of individual institutions that have, 
through all the cross purposes and warring forces of our years of 
educational wandering, been courageous and far-seeing enough to 
stand and call aloud, as the voice of one crying in the wilderness, 
for a better order of things, and that have not hesitated to sacri- 
fice in so great a cause the prestige of numbers and the more 
immediately satisfying compensation of tuition fees. These col- 
leges have stood as beacons of light along the hard road of pro- 
gress and as bulwarks of strength against which the intellectual 
confusions, and even at times the surging passions of the hour, 
have dashed themselves in vain. To such colleges—and they have 
been found in all parts of the union, North and South—the 
country owes a debt of gratitude it can never pay. 

These five forces, though different in origin and different in the 
method and sphere of their operation, are all working together 
towards one end, the making of stronger, better equipped, and 
more serviceable institutions of the higher learning throughout 
the Southern States. And nearly all the better organized colleges 
have been affected. Improvement is everywhere evident and is 
sure, I think, now to go on rapidly. Movements in our time when 
once set forward are quick and far-reaching in their results. 

This standardizing of our colleges and bringing them into the 
great currents of present day American life is calling sharply to 
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our attention the main educational problems of the age. Of these 
one of the first in importance is the right adjustment of the col- 
lege entrance requirements to the high school curriculum, and the 
strengthening of the lower schools all along the line. The differ- 
entiation of school from college and the clear marking out of the 
domain of each will remove much confusion in our thinking, and 
do more than anything else can to destroy educational sham and 
pretense. An educated public opinion will make sham colleges 
impossible. Such will have to go or else remake themselves into 
useful preparatory schools. 

Already more people are coming to understand what a college 
is, and to distinguish between real education and the sham and 
pretense that have gone under the name of education. The South 
has now a number of colleges that in standards of work, in ideals 
of excellence, and in the quality of the men who teach and who 
are taught are thoroughly respectable, even when judged in the 
light of the great colleges of the world. Colleges of this sort are 
of inestimable value in Southern civilization. They will set the 
pace for our intellectual life, and through their influence on the 
lower schools and through the leaders of the people which they 
supply, will have a large share in shaping and moulding the 
structure of our entire civilization. The colleges themselves are 
being rapidly refashioned and, in a period of flux and change now, 
they are nevertheless taking a setting and direction that are apt 
to fix their character and work for many years to come. It is of 
the first importance, therefore, to make sure that they shall be 
faced in the right direction. 

It is a distinct gain to have our best Southern colleges maintain 
for themselves standards for admission and graduation that are 
truly national and that put these colleges in this respect on a 
footing with the standard colleges of the country. The mainte- 
nance of such entrance standards will call for the building up of 
strong secondary schools and will lead to the perfecting of an 
educational system thoroughly organized from top to bottom, 
which is a crying need of our time. The distinction between 
school and college will become widely familiar and each will be 
honored so long as it faithfully and honestly does its appropriate 
work. The pathetic and fatal striving of an institution that 
could be a useful school to lift itself by its own boot straps into 
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the college class will become rarer. The tragedy of the boy put 
through one of these so-called colleges and ruined by the delusion 
that he has been educated will gradually disappear. Honest and 
unpretentious work will become the rule, and there should follow 
a general accession of public intelligence and intellectual integ- 
rity. For all these reasons I hail with peculiar pleasure the signs 
so rapidly multiplying of educational progress. 

All these efforts, however, so active at this time, to raise stand- 
ards and otherwise put Southern colleges in line with first-class 
colleges elsewhere, while in the main highly praiseworthy, are at 
the same time accompanied by some tendencies that are dis- 
couraging. There is, for example, the plain danger that colleges 
in the rush to keep up with the upward trend may set themselves 
standards higher than they can live up to; and this would lead 
straight to the pretense and dishonesty in education from which 
we are seeking to free the country. The time has come, in my 
judgment, when every Southern college should demand of all 
entering students that they shall have completed a high school 
course. Just what the entrance standard may be depends upon 
the stage of development reached by the high schools in the sec- 
tionfrom which students come. But in all cases the college should 
demand the high school diploma. The adoption of this policy 
will, for some years to come, keep down numbers in all colleges in 
the South AtlanticStates. But it is the business of colleges to seek 
first the common good rather than their own selfish interests; 
and the college that pursues a different policy in the matter of 
admitting students will henceforth probably do in this one way 
about as much harm as it will be able to do good: through all 
its other efforts. This policy once fixed, the college must enter 
earnestly into the fight for improvement of high schools now 
going on so promisingly all over the South. But on the other 
hand an unseemly scramble to see who can put down in a cata- 
logue the highest entrance requirements is of course a thing to 
be avoided. 

Another danger is that colleges in their effort to conform to ed- 
ucational standards and to types of organization that prevail 
elsewhere and are there regarded as ideal, may unfit themselves 
for doing the very service to which they seem by circumstances to 
be ordained. A college must be at least in part the product of 
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development and not a forced growth; and it should follow the 
lines of its own development and not be made to form itself on 
some wholly extraneous model. 

This is one danger I fear may follow from the admirable first 
annual report of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching. I regard President Pritchett as one of the most 
competent and conscientious educational experts in this country. 
His painstaking and thoroughgoing investigations of American 
colleges and his eminently discerning and fair treatment of so 
many of our educational problems, place the entire country under 
obligations to him. Especially has he treated with the fullest 
knowledge aud sympathy the large class of colleges in the South 
that are considered denominational. The exact valuation of this 
kind of college gives him considerable concern, as it does every 
sincere student of Southern educational problems of this genera- 
tion. The conditions of Mr. Carnegie’s gift exclude from the ben- 
efits of the foundation all colleges in any way connected with 
church or state. President Pritchett’s admirable discussion and 
the position taken by the foundation raise in acute form the 
question as to the best type of college organization for present 
Southern conditions. 

Practically all the older colleges in America came into being 
either through the church or state. In New England, especially, 
most of the colleges originally so founded have passed completely 
from church or state control. In the South still nearly all col- 
leges are either controlled by the States or churches, or they are 
affiliated with churches. It will be admitted, I think, by all that 
wherever colleges are needed and have uot been established by 
private benefactions the church or state that builds a true insti- 
tution of higher learning hasdone a service to society. And if the 
church or state has been wise enough to found such an institu- 
tion, and in order to insure its continuity and efficient govern- 
ment has through its charter given over the institution to a per- 
manent and self-perpetuating board of trustees, then such church 
or state ought to have the highest endorsement of expert author- 
ity and educated public opinion. And in the failure to provide, 
where there has been failure to provide, such boards lies, it seems 
to me, the only just objection to state or church colleges as such. 
It matters little what the origin of a college is; the government 
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of it is important because on this depend its chances for per- 
petuity. In the long run of years there can be no security for a 
college which in its actual control is too close to the untrained af 
mass of people, whether this mass is represented by a state gov- r 


ernment subject to popular will or represented by a church 
organization that reflects too immediately the changing moods 
of the multitude. The Carnegie Foundation is eminently right in 
refusing endorsement to colleges that in their governing boards 
are not sufficiently removed from possible popular interference to 
insure a continuity in their development. Our experiments in 
democracy have not yet been sufficient to make us feel sure of the 
future of our institutions of whatever character. Uncertain of 
the future as we must be at best, no wise or thoughtful man 
would choose to give his life or money to the service of a college, 
unless he felt that it was not needlessly exposed to the chances of 
some great popular cataclysm, unless he felt that it would proba- 
bly endure and continue to do good long after he had ceased to 
work. To believein the future of America at all, orfor that matter 
to contemplate human life with any degree of patience, one must 
believe that the people wish to do right and in the long run and 
in the main will do right; but this does not mean that they have 
the expert knowledge to manage a college any more than it 
means they are competent to argue a point of law before the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, or to treat an acute case of 
pneumonia. 

I think President Pritchett is mistaken in his expectation that 
a considerable number of these colleges will break connection 
with the churches that have created and fostered them, even 
where there would be no legal complications in the way. Ifa 
tendency of this sort should ever manifest itself here, as it has in 
other parts of the country, it would, I believe, be due to changed 
conditions. I do not look to see this come to pass unless the 
churches should show a complete misunderstanding of their duty 
and opportunity to promote the highest and truest education of 
the people. In any event the change would be a response to cir- 
cumstances and not a deliberate purpose on the part of the col- 
leges to turn their backs on old and tried friends in order to be 
placed on a foundation from which they expect financial rewards. 
I cannot myself understand how men with a right feeling of 
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gratitude or a fine sense of fitness could deliberately take such a 
step. The step may come, as it has so often come in the past, but 
it must be due to a natural and inevitable process of develop- 
ment. I feel that even the appearance of evil will deter most 
Southern colleges from taking this step. A general movement 
of this sort would be distressing and I hope we shall at least be 
spared this spectacle. 

The colleges built and promoted by churches and governed by 
efficient and permanent boards form a most useful type of college 
in the South in this generation. Whether it is to be the final, 
highest type I do not know, and 1 do not now care to discuss. 
Every Southern college in our time must be distinctly an educa- 
tional propagandist; and for this sort of propaganda an aggres- 
sive, influential church is a most useful agency. The college 
that is well equipped for its work; that stands on its merits and 
in no sense invokes partisan or sectarian feelings to rally its con- 
stituency; that is by its charter safeguarded against the dangers 
of mob opinion and the possibilities of inefficient control; that is 
at the same time brought byits origin into sympathetic relations 
with a great religious organization which through the college is 
not seeking to project a breeding place for partisanship, section- 
alism, or sectarianism, but is seeking to build up an institution 
for the education andelevation of the people—the college that is 
thus protected from any possible domination of the ignorant or 
the vicious and that is yet thus held close to the highest service of 
the people, ought to be a mighty power in the cause of truth and 
civilization. To stand for the highest ideals and even fight for 
them when necessary and at the same time to keep in close, sym- 
pathetic relations with the people whom it would serve is, I think, 
one of the most difficult problems that a Southern college in our 
time has to solve. But both these things must be done by the 
college that would be of the largest service to society. And in 
working out this problem, as in working out many other prob- 
lems, the church can help the college immensely. 

The college that leads and is not willing to be a mere time 
server must often turn a deaf ear to the siren voices of political 
expediency and pliant opportunism. Minds unpracticed in cogent 
thinking usually seek to catch the nearest way and follow the 
line of least resistance. The college that aspires to a leadership 
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of ideas and ideals in the service of the republic must at times 
resist with all its power the mighty local influences that would 
sway it from its true course. Only the college that is strong 
enough to survive these fearful testings can fulfill in our civiliza- 
tion the mission that great collegzs should fulfill. Such colleges 
must also occasionally rouse themselves to the more ungracious 
task of resisting the imposition upon them from the outside of 
ideals and ideas that would not be most serviceable under exist- 
ing conditions. The type of college that should be standardized 
for Massachusetts may well be wholly unfit for North Carolina. 

Supported and stirred by the fresh impulses and aspirations, 
everywhere evident, that spring from the rebuilding of our civili- 
zation on the firm foundation of widespread material prosperity 
and well-being and from the renewing through courage and 
hope of the unconquerable spirit of the South, the stronger and 
better organized Southern colleges that are wise enough to set for 
themselves high standards and ideals, that have vitality enough 
to throw themselves into the doing of the hard tasks of society, 
and that are courageous enough patiently to go their own way 
and fulfill their own destiny in their own appointed time—such 
colleges have an opportunity rare among men to do in this gen- 
eration a piece of constructive work that will be of lasting service 
to Southern civilization and to the republic. Any temptation to 
turn aside from this path of duty must be withstood, it matters 
not whether the temptation has its origin at home or abroad. 
And President Pritchett himself has raised this note of warning, 


which I have wished to emphasize. 








Recent Agitation of the Negro Question in the 
South 


By James W. GARNER 
Professor of Political Science in the University of Illinois 

Recently there has been a recrudescence of race agitation in 
certain parts of the South, and in at least three States, in one 
form or another, the race question has constituted the principal 
issue in the State elections. The causes responsible for this out- 
break of negro agitation are partly natural and partly artificial. 
In the first place the changed industrial conditions at the South 
have materially affected the labor supply and.made the negro 
less dependent upon the white man than formerly. The second 
cause is to be found in the rise of a new school of politicians in 
the South who have discovered in the negro question a door to 
political success through agitation and appeals to the passions 
and prejudices of certain classes of white people. The effect of 
this agitation has been to accentuate latent race antagonism, 
inflame the public mind, and complicate the whole problem of 
race relations. 

In considering the changed economic conditions which have 
contributed to the revival of the race question, we are to note 
first of all the marked increase in land ownership among the 
negroes in recent years. According to the twelfth census* the 
number of negro landowners in the United States increased over 
fifty-seven per cent during the decade from 1890 to 1900. Of the 
746,715 farms cultivated by negroes in the year 1900 twenty-one 
per cent were owned entirely, and an additional 4.2 per cent were 
owned in part, by negroes operating them. In other words, at 
the time of the last census about one-fourth of all negro farmers 
in the country had become landowners. In all probability the 
next census will show a still larger increase. Furthermore, the 
rise of manufacturing industries in the South and the tendency of 
the colored population to drift into the trades, professions and 
other non-agricultural occupations have drawn heavily upon the 
ranks of negro farm laborers who work for wages. Thus, during 


*Bulletin No. 8, p. 82. 
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the decade from 1890 to 1900, the number of negro engineers and 
firemen (not locomotive) increased 61.6 per cent, employees on 
steam railroads 16.4 per cent, janitors and sextons 94 per cent, 
dressmakers 65.7 per cent, masons and brick workers 47 per 
cent, nurses and midwives 272.7 per cent, teachers 40.8 per cent, 
porters and helpers in stores 147.8 per cent, saw and planing mill 
employees 92.6 per cent, miners and quarrymen 92.4 per cent, 
draymen, hackmen, and teamsters 53.7 per cent.” This abandon- 
ment of agriculture for the trades and professions has not only 
given rise to a scarcity of labor supply in the country districts, 
but has created an unfavorable impression which has reacted 
harmfully upon the whole problem of race relations. Worse still, 
it has tended to draw the colored population away from the 
rural communities, where their ideal conditions are best attained, 
to the towns and cities where they are subjected to an environ- 
ment which has made them less tractable, more dangerous and 
in other ways influenced their character for the worse. The 
census of 1900 showed that more than one-fifth of all the negroes 
in the United States were then living in cities of over 8,000 popu- 
lation, and no doubt the proportion is very much larger now. 
It is not unreasonable to suppose that nearly one-half of the 
black population is to be found living in the towns and cities. 
Many of them have found permanent employment there in the 
lumber mills and other manufacturing industries. Others work 
at odd jobs for two or three days in the week and eke out a 
precarious existence on the wages received; while still another 
class, an increasingly large and dangerous element, are gentlemen 
of leisure, who live on the meager income which their wives 
receive as domestic servants, or upon different grades of theft 
from pilfering to robbery. During the day they loaf about the 
streets, meet the incoming trains, and spend their nights gam- 
bling and revelling. There are few towns in the black belt which 
do not have their negro quarters, the tenderloin of the Northern 
cities, which are frequently the scenes of riots and shooting 
affrays among the negroes themselves. This migration of the 
negroes to the towns and their segregation in certain quarters, 
has created a large idle, vagrant, and criminal class, and thereby 
greatly increased the difficulty of maintaining wholesome and 


*Ibid., p.568. +Ibid., p. 26. 
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peaceful relations between the races. Drunkenness, larceny, bur- 
glary, carrying concealed weapons, shooting with intent to kill, 
rioting, crap shooting, and other forms of petty gambling, have 
increased to an appalling extent among the negroes, especially in 
the urban communities where they have congregated in such 
large numbers. The jails in the black belt are filled with negro 
criminals and something like nine-tenths of the time of the courts 
is taken up with the trial of colored offenders.* 

Next to the difficulties arising mainly from the changed indus- 
trial conditions in the South and their resulting effect upon the 
character of the black race, the most serious obstacle in the way 
of maintaining harmonious relations between the two races is 
the persistent, ill-timed, and often intemperate agitation of the 
race question by a certain class of politicians lately sprung up in 
the South, whose chief stock in trade is the race issue. Their 
method consists in working upon the sympathies of a certain 
class of whites by appealing to their passions and prejudices, by 
dwelling upon the brutality and savagery of the negro, by conjur- 
ing up imaginary dangers of negro supremacy, by exaggerating 
real dangers and in every conceivable way exalting the negro 
problem, as a political issue, to a position out of all proportion 
to its real importance. Unfortunately there is a large class in 
the South, and indeed in the North for that matter, especially 
among the lower strata of society—the class which finds itself in 
economic competition with the negro—to whom such argument 
may be addressed with no mean success by agitators who pos- 
sess gifts of popular leadership. This is not unnatural, nor is it 
peculiar to the people of the South, for it has been applied with 
equal success against other races, as the history of Kearnyism on 


“What Governor Vardaman says about the appalling increase of crime among 
the negroes is hardly an exaggeration. As long ago as 1890 the Reverend Dr. 
Mayo, of Boston, estimated that thirty per cent of all the crimes committed in 
the United States, including thirty-seven per cent of the homicides, were com- 
mitted by the negro race, although they constituted but twelve per cent of the 
population. The Pennsylvania State Board of Charities in 1894 estimated that 
the negroes in that State committed over sixteen per cent of the crime, although 
they constituted but two per cent of the total population. Comptroller Dunn, 
of Indianapolis, in an address delivered in 1902, declared that the negro popu- 
lation of that day, while amounting to but nine per cent of the total, furnished 
twenty-four per cent of the arrests. In the city of Chicago twelve per cent of 
the crime is charged to the negroes, although they constitute but one and one- 
half per cent of the total population. Of the 1,116 convicts in Mississippi at 
the present time all but 123 are colored. 
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the Pacific coast conclusively shows. During the past year we 
have been treated to the. spectacle of a United States senator, one 
of the most distinguished of the Southern politicians, going about 
the North indulging in indiscriminate denunciation of the negro 
race; advocating the keeping of the negro in ignorance because, 
as he says, education destroys his usefulness as a servant of the 
white man and by exciting in his breast social aspirations makes 
him a dangerous member of society; boasting of his part in the 
fraudulent methods through which negroes were driven from 
political power in his State; openly advocating the nullification 
of the constitution of his own commonwealth—a constitution 
which he himself helped to frame and which guarantees the right 
of suffrage to a select few of the colored race, and earnestly 
defending the barbarous practice of lynch law for certain offenses 
when committed by negro criminals. Does anyone suppose that 
such diatribes will contribute anything to the solution of the 
race problem, or that they tend to promote the progress of 
American civilization? Do they contain anything calculated to 
enlighten the public mind on the problem of race relations or 
inculcate higher standards of citizenship or greater respect for 
law and authority? Manifestly the effect of such teaching ema- 
nating as it does from a man of such wide influence in his part of 
the country can only be harmful to the interest of the cause which 
he represents. Would he and other leaders of his section not 
subserve that cause more effectively by preaching the gospel of 
fair play, of mutual helpfulness, of tolerance, of hope, of forbear- 
ance and reverence for law and authority instead of the gospel of 
injustice, of hatred, and of lawlessness? The negro problem 
cannot be solved by intemperate discussion—discussion which 
produces heat instead of light and which tends to array each race 
against the other instead of promoting a relationship of harmony 
and mutual good will between them. 

A recent illustration of the kind of politics which I have de- 
scribed occurred in the late campaign for a United States senator- 
ship between Williams and Vardaman in Mississippi. Governor 
Vardaman is one of the politicians who has achieved political 
success mainly through the exploitation of the race issue. His 
principal resource is the possession of a certain picturesqueness 
of personality combined with a gift of speech as a stump orator. 
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In the late campaign he advocated the repeal of the fifteenth 
amendment, declaring it to be ‘absolutely necessary for the peace 
and prosperity of the South, for the harmony of the two races, 
and for the fulfillment of the commercial and industrial possibili- 
ties of the South.”’ All other questions, he asserted, paled into 
insignificance as compared with this, so far as the South is 
concerned. He strongly opposed negro education, saying: “I 
don’t believe in educating the negro. His place is in the field. 
When he leaves it he is out of place. When you educate a negro 
you spoil a good field hand.” If, however, he argues, the State 
is to continue the policy of maintaining schools for both races 
the school funds should be apportioned among the white and 
colored races according to the amount of taxcs contributed by 
each for educational purposes. As governor he vetoed a bill 
making a small appropriation for the support of a training 
school for negro teachers and is reported as recently declaring 
that the South has no need of negro teachers—a view strongly 
opposed to the opinion of many of the best informed leaders of 
the South, who maintain that the greatest need of the colored 
race is more educated teachers and preachers. In the recent 
campaign for the Senate, Vardaman traveled up and down the 
State advocating the keeping of the negro in ignorance, proclaim- 
ing that this is a white man’s country and telling his hearers 
that the negro has no part in its economy except as a servant of 
the Anglo-Saxon. “He has no political or social rights which 
the white man is bound to respect, and so far as lam concerned,” 
he is quoted as saying, “the never will have any. He will never 
vote again in this State because he is utterly incapable of under- 
standing the genius of self-government.”’ This was said in the 
face of the fact that the present constitution, framed by white 
men, guarantees the right of suffrage to the worthy few of the 
negro race. Everywhere he went he dwelt upon the brutality 
and criminality, the ignorance, the viciousness, the mental and 
moral inferiority, and the shiftlessness of the negro. Ignoring 
all distinctions between the worthy and unworthy he did the 
negro the injustice of estimating the worth of the race as a whole 
by the worth of its worst representatives. Singling out instances 
of a few particularly heinous negro crimes with which he was 
familiar, he took them as texts for denunciations of the negro 
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race in general. It was indeed a terrible indictment which he 
was able to frame, but it no more applied to all the members of 
the race than ex-President White’s arraignment of the American 
people for lawlessness applies to all the people of America. His 
doctrine from first to last was the doctrine of ingratitude, ani- 
mosity, malice, and hate. Of course the old story of reconstruc- 
tion and negro domination was gone over and made to do its 
full share in the attempt to array the white race against the 
black, and his hearers were told that every vote cast against him 
was a vote for negro social equality with white people (albeit 
his opponent was a white Democrat with no pronounced negro 
sympathies), and that if he were defeated the negroes would 
consider the result a triumph of their cause and would immedi- 
ately demand equal social and political rights with the white 
people. 

Governor Vardaman’s argument in favor of the repeal of the 
fifteenth amendment sounds like a plea in favor of slaying the 
slain, since the amendment has, according to his own admission, 
been a dead letter in Mississippi for a number of years and will 
continue to be in the future. It is difficult, therefore, to see how 
the situation could be altered by the repeal of the amendment. 
Of course he would have been a bold man to promise his sup- 
porters, in case of his election, to bring about the repeal of a part 
of the constitution, which, whatever may be said against it, is 
regarded in the country at large as one of the permanent results 
of the Civil War, and so they were put off with the more modest 
promise that he would try to secure the repeal of the amendment. 
Williams, his opponent, more honest and frank with his constitu- 
ents and better acquainted with public sentiment in the country 
at large, and consequently with the impossibility of the task, 
declined to make the promise even to try. It is difficult to avoid 
the conclusion that the agitation at the South in favor of the 
repeal of the fifteenth amendment at this time is inexpedient, 
useless, and demagogic. 

Governor Vardaman’s opinions concerning the increasing im- 
morality and criminality of the negro unfortunately contain 
more truth than exaggeration, yet it is difficult to see how the 
moral condition of the race would be improved by the adoption 
of his policy for the further abridgment of the rights and privi- 
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leges of the negro race. The way to diminish the increasing 
criminality of the negro is not by denying him the advantages of 
education, but by curbing his criminal instincts through a more 
rigid enforcement of the law. The laws against carrying con- 
cealed weapons, against gambling, and against vagrancy should, 
if necessary, be increased in severity and enforced with a vigilance 
and certainty which will root out gambling, force the idle vagrant 
to work, and send the pistol carrier to prison. The abolition of 
the saloon and the extirpation of the “blind tiger” and the 
cocaine dive would remove the most patent external causes of 
negro criminality. The negro under the influence of “blind tiger’ 
whiskey or crazed with cocaine is a desperate character and will 
often kill his fellow man without provocation. No considera- 
tions of mere sentimentalism should be allowed to stand in the 
way of stringent police legislation and its rigid enforcement, 
for the situation in many Southern communities requires heroic 
treatment. Conditions could be materially improved by the 
establishment of a more adequate police surveillance and control 
and the introduction of a more effective police protection, for it 
is a well known fact that in most Southern communities this 
protection is notoriously insufficient. It is also well worth con- 
sidering whether some reasonable and effective measures might 
not be taken to prevent the movement of the negroes to the 
towns and cities and their segregation in particular localities. 
Governor Vardaman’s contention that education increases the 
criminality of the negro is nothing but bold assertion and has 
never been supported by adequate proof. On the other hand, the 
claim is contrary to all the teachings of science and experience 
and in opposition to the testimony of many of the best informed 
students of the negro problem in the South. Bishop Galloway,a 
citizen of Governor Vardaman’s own State, one of the most 
distinguished orators, scholars, and churchmen in the South, a 
man of wide travel and observation, and a leader in every good 
movement, speaking recently of Vardaman’s contention with 
regard to the education of the negro, said: “I deny that education 
has made the negro more immoral, or idle or criminal. There is 
no evidence upon which such an assertion can be based. On the 
contrary, every one who has studied the question must admit 
that our schools and their attendant influences have elevated the 
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standard of morals and improved the conduct of the negro race. 
Statistics will show that the overwhelming majority of negro 
criminals are from the illiterate class.” ‘Not a single case of 
assault,”’ says the learned bishop, ‘has ever been traced to a 
student of our industrial or Christian schools, and every one 
knows that the idle and vagrant class comes from the ranks of 
the ignorant.” 

All logic and reason are against the view that education is 
good for the white man and bad for the negro. If it hurts the 
negro it will hurt the white man, and if it hurts either it is indis- 
putable that there is something wrong with the education. The 
great mass of business and professional men of the South, the 
men of substance and intelligence, the men who have something 
else to think of than politics, do not sympathize with Governor 
Vardaman’s views with regard to keeping the negro in ignorance, 
and there is no likelihood that his policy will ever be adopted in 
practice if we are to judge from the giant efforts which the South 
has made since the war and is still making toward the education 
of the colored race. Governor Vardaman’s view is in striking 
contrast with the position of the Governor of Alabama who, in 
a recent article in the North American Review, came out squarely 
in favor of white teachers for colored schools—a view which, I 
believe, has received the endorsement of the State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation of Alabama, and which is already in practical operation 
in several cities in the lower South. Ignorance is not the cure for 
the race ills of the South and no greater calamity could befall the 
South than to adopt a policy based on that view. The pros- 
perity, the peace and the stability of the South depend upon the 
education of its mass of illiterate population, white and black 
alike. Any other policy is short-sighted, and is a step in the 
direction of barbarism. 

The view that the negro is incapable of mental uplift, that he 
is indifferent to educational opportunity, and that his material 
progress since emancipation has been insignificant is not borne 
out by the results of the census. From 1880 to 1890 the number 
of negro children in the public schools increased nearly one hun- 
dred per cent (the number now amounts to about two and a half 
million) and negro illiteracy decreased forty-two per cent. From 
1890 to 1900 illiteracy among the negroes decreased from 57.1 
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per cent to 44.5 per cent, no State showing a decrease of less than 
ten per cent, a larger decrease, in fact, than among the white 
race.” There are now thirty-four institutions in the United States 
devoted exclusively to the higher education of negroes, of which 
six are of college rank. They have turned out over 3,000 gradu- 
ates, some of whom have won a very respectable rank in their 
several professions. According to Bishop Walters, the negroes 
themselves have raised since 1865 more than $13,000,000 for ed- 
ucational purposes—a fact which proves conclusively that they 
are not indifferent to the advantages of education. And so with 
regard to the material progress of the race it is gratifying to note 
signs of improvement nearly everywhere in the South. Thenum- 
ber of those who are contént to subsist on fat bacon and pone 
corn bread, live in one room log cabins without windows or over- 
head ceiling, and wear clothing made of the coarsest cloth, has 
decreased very considerably in recent years. According to the 
census of 1900 there were 187,799 farms in the United States, ag- 
gregating about 15,000,000 acres and valued at approximately 
$200,000,000 owned by negroes. This amount represented an 
increase of fifty-seven per cent over that of 1890.t In Georgia 
alone the negroes own more than a million acres of land. The 
census returns show that the negroes own $50,000,000 worth of 
farm implements and live stock and that the gross annual value 
of their farm products exceeds $70,000,000. In Governor Varda- 
man’s own State there are over 22,000 negro landowners and 
more than one-half of the products of the State are produced by 
negro labor.t The negroes of the South own and operate twelve 
savings banks, all sound and prosperous, two of which are in 
Mississippi, one being in a town entirely inhabited, owned and 
governed by members of the race whom Governor Vardaman in 
thelate campaign stigmatized as ‘‘veneered savages.” The census 
returns show a remarkable increase in the number of skilled arti- 
sans, mechanics and tradesmen among the negroes—beyond ques- 
tion a sign of progress, and we have the testimony of Bishop 
Galloway that in Governor Vardaman’s town there are three 
negro contractors, men of character and responsibility, who do 
more building than all other contractors in the town put together. 





*T welfth Census Bulletin No. 8, p. 41. 
+Twelfth Census Builetin No. 8, p. 84 
tIbid., pp. 81, 82, 91. 
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Surely such evidences of progress by a people who started from 
slavery forty years ago without capital and without education, 
unschooled in habits of thrift and self-reliance, and in fact poorly 
endowed in every way for a life of economic competition with the 
white race, afford grounds for believing that the race as a whole 
is not standing still or going backward, but is pushing ahead 
much faster than many white people give it credit for. 

Our conclusion must be that the Tillman-Vardaman policy of 
solving the race problem by disregarding all differences between 
individual members of the race and of keeping all down to the 
level of the lowest and of withholding from the worthy the same 
hope of reward that is held out to the white man under similar 
conditions, is neither in accord with justice, fair play nor enlight- 
ened public policy. President Roosevelt stated the true principle 
correctly at the Lincoln dinner in New York on February 13, 1906, 
when he said: “The only safe principle upon which Americans 
can act is that of ‘all men up,’ not that of ‘some men down.’”’ 
The same idea was expressed by him on another occasion when 
he said: “I cannot take the position that the door of hope, the 
door of opportunity, is to be shut upon any man, no matter how 
worthy, purely upon the ground of race or color.’’ The only safe 
way to deal with the members of a backward race is through 
what Congressman Fleming, of Georgia, recently described as the 
“simple plan of justice,” that is, the recognition of their funda- 
mental rights as men and the rating of each individual according 
to his own worth and character, and not according to the lower 
average characteristics of the race. Character, ability and suc- 
cess in the black man should receive hearty and respectful con- 
sideration at the hands of the white race. Political rights cannot 
with justice be denied the exceptional few of the race who, through 
self-denial and effort, have raised themselves to the same standard 
of citizenship which the white race has set for its own members. 
The doctrine of the politicians that the fifteenth amendment must 
be repealed in order to keep the negro in “his place,” to hold in 
check his aspirations for social equality with the white man, to 
preserve the integrity of the white race and finally to maintain 
white supremacy, is largely demagoguery. The social equality 
scare is a mere bogey. Thetruthis, the negroes prefer to have their 
own schools and churches and we know well that in the North 
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where white churches are open to them they generally have their 
own places of worship with pastors and teachers of their own 
race. Again, those whoare terrified by the fear of amalgamation 
should, as a distinguished Southern churchman has well said, 
begin with the white traitor tohisrace. Finally, the fear of negro 
domination in political matters, like the social equality bogey, is 
a mere specter. The Republican party has been in control of the 
national government most of the time since the overthrow of 
negro rule in the South and it has shown little disposition to 
interfere with the existing régime in the direction of menacing 
white supremacy. The return of the old humiliations and horrors 
of reconstruction isforever impossible. Practically everywhere in 
the South today the negro as a political factor has been elimi- 
nated, and the people of the North have no intention of interfering, 
and if the white man exercises with moderation and justice the 
undisputed control which he now enjoys, it may be perpetuated 
without hindrance to the end of time. Yet the South still clings 
to the negro issue and allows the specter of negro domination to 
keep it solid politically against theNorth. In national politics it 
is the South against the rest of the Union. Political policies and 
administrative measures are determined with reference to their 
effect upon the one great question. There are practically no 
political parties there except the white man’s party and the black 
man’s party. The result has been the virtual political effacement 
of the South—a reduction of its political power in the nation to a 
mere shadow, although its economic and industrial power has 
been multiplied many times over. There is considerable truth in 
the statement made by Secretary Taft in a recent speech at 
Greensboro, North Carolina, that “if the Southern people had 
kept up with the times, had they at the ballot box expressed their 
sentiments in the living issues of the day, instead of allowing 
themselves to be frightened bya specter and a shadow of the past, 
their political importance as communities and the significance of 
their views upon men and measures would have been vastly en- 
hanced.” The persistence with which the people of the South 
have clung to the negro issue and the intemperance with which a 
few of the Southern leaders have agitated the question of negro 
disfranchisement in season and out of season, have driven into the 
ranks of the Republican party many at the North who otherwise 
would have acted with the Democratic party. The South ought 
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to free itself from the thralldom of an issue which long ago should 
have been removed from the domain of political controversy. 
Absorption by a single question tends to obscure the vision of the 
South, unfits it for clear and wholesome thinking and destroys 
its sense of perspective in the consideration of the other real issues 
of great and living importance to the people of that section. 
The idea was well expressed by the Reverend John E. White, of 
Atlanta, recently, who, in speaking of the absorption of Southern 
thought by the negro question, said: ‘‘As long as we struggled 
for that which was good for everybody everywhere, we moved 
with Providence and the South led the van. There were great 
human concerns involved in the building up of the Republic. The 
whole world was interested init. It was a work ennobling toa 
people—the inspiration of a great national usefulness. The dis- 
aster began when the South began to think only for itself—began 
to have only one problem.” The late L. Q. C. Lamar, in a not- 
able speech at Jackson, Mississippi, in 1875, just after the over- 
throw of carpet-bag and negrorule, predicted that henceforth the 
Southern people would no longer be engrossed with the negro 
issue, but that they would be free to turn their attention to the 
great economic questions which were then pressing for consider- 
ation. But lately we have seen Lamar’s State torn from end to 
end over the negro question, not by a contest between the Demo- 
cratic party and the Republican party, but entirely within the 
ranks of the Democratic party itself—a condition of affairs unpre- 
cedented since the close of reconstruction. 

Absolutely no good can come from this revival of race agita- 
tion; on the other hand it has removed the South further away 
from the solution of a problem which, if let alone, might work 
itself out to the satisfaction of both races. The ill-timed and vio- 
lent diatribes which have recently marked some of the political 
campaigns of the South have only served to inflame the public 
mind, keep alive and perpetuate old animosities, arouse distrust, 
suspicion, bitterness and hatred in the minds of one race, thus 
arraying it against the other, to shake confidence and unsettle 
business, to keep out desirable immigrants from the North and 
abroad, to create a state of uneasiness and uncertainty by con- 


stant dwelling upon imaginary dangers and exaggerating real 
ones, and. to retard clear and wholesome political thinking 
through the injection of faise issues into local politics. 








The Question of State Sovereignty 


By Louis PENDLETON* 


Owing to the centralization policy of President Roosevelt, the 
strong and developing opposition thereto, and the course of recent 
events, we have heard more about State rights and State sover- 
eignty of late than in any period since the Civil War. Yet most of 
the brief editorial discussion has left the average reader, to say 
nothing of the foreign-born population, little less imperfectly 
informed than before as to the real origin of our dual system of 
Federal and State government. 

It should be of interest at the present time to glance back at the 
debates in the State conventions which ratified the Constitution, 
and to recall some of the facts associated with a marked tendency 
in all sections of this country during a period of seventy years to 
assert the right of States to nullify national enactments and even 
the right to cut themselves loose from the Union whenever self- 
interest seemed to favor such a course. 

Prior to the war with Great Britain the thirteen colonies were 
in no sense united except as common dependencies of the mother 
country. They were established at different times, and some were 
known as pfovincial, some as proprietary, and some as charter 
colonies. A species of confederation of some of the New England 
colonies was formed for mutual protection in 1643, but it was dis- 
solved in 1683-4.+ The colonies revolted against, and engaged in 
war on, Great Britain at the same time, but they acted separately, 
adopted separate constitutions, appointed officers for the adminis- 
tration of government in all its departments—legislative, execu- 
tive, and judicial—and in each the people were chiefly concerned for 
the defense of their own territory, in many cases being with great 
difficulty persuaded to fight on any other soil and thus presenting 
one of the most serious and disheartening problems that faced 
General Washington during the war. For purposes of defense, 
however, the colonies in 1778 entered into a league and adopted 

*Mr. Pendleton is the author of a forthcoming “Life ot Alexander H. Stephens” 
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articles of confederation, the first of which expressly declared that 
“each State retains its sovereignty, freedom and independence, 
and every power, jurisdiction and right which is not, by this Con- 
federation, expressly delegated to the United States in Congress 
assembled.” It is also worthy of note that the treaty of peace 
signed by Great Britain in 1783 named the triumphant colonies 
separately, acknowledging each and all to be “free, sovereign and 
independent States.” 

Eleven States ratified the Articles and entered the Confederation 
in 1778. Delaware did not take similar action until February, 
1779, and Maryland not until March, 1781, or not until the war 
was nearing its end, five years after the Declaration of Independ- 
ence.* It would appear that these two especially exercised the 
deliberation of sovereign and independent States, notwithstand- 
ing Judge Story’s remarkable contention, during a period of par- 
tisan discussion, that the people of this country formed one nation 
even before the Articles of Confederation were adopted. The 
opposite view was taken by various other authorities at a later 
date, including Curtis, who, writing in 1854, freely admitted that 
“the Parties to this instrument (the Articles of Confederation) 
were free, sovereign communities—each possessing within itself 
all the powers of legislation and government which any political 
society can possess.’’+ Motley also, in 1861, held that “the Con- 
tinental Congress,’’ which was the central administrative board 
during this epoch, was “‘a diet of envoys from Sovereign States,” 
having no power to act on individuals. ‘It could not command 
the States. It could move only by requisitions and reeommenda- 
tions. . . We were a league of petty sovereignties.”t 

If we accept this as true, we must also accept the assertion of 
Alexander H. Stephens that the Declaration of Independence was 
a joint act of all the colonies, that the congress that made it was 
a congress of States as States; that the Declaration ‘“‘was made 
by the people of each colony, through representatives acting by 
the paramount authority of each colony, separately and respec- 
tively.”’§ Massachusetts instructed and empowered her delegates 


*Elliot’s Debates, vol. 1, p. 78. 

+Curtis on the Constitution, vol. 1, p. 142. 

tThe Rebellion Record: Putnam, 1861, vol. 1, p. 210. 
§Stephens, A Constitutional View of the War; vol. 1, p. 67. 
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so to act inJanuary, 1776, South Carolina in March, Georgia and 
North Carolina in April, Rhode Island and Virginia in May, New 
Hampshire, Connecticut, New Jersey and Maryland in June. The 
instructions from New York and Pennsylvania did not arrive 
until after July 1, and not until full powers had been conferred by 
all the States was the Declaration given to the world on July 4.* 
It is of interest to note here that in 1805 the Supreme Court of 
the United States, in the case of McIlvaine vs. Coxe, held that 
“on the 4th of October, 1776, the State of New Jersey was com- 
pletely a Sovereign, Independent State, and had a right to compel 
the inhabitants of the State to become citizens thereof.”+ Chief 
Justice Marshall also, in 1824, described as “true” the assertion 
that the States, prior to the adoption of the Constitution, ‘“‘were 
sovereign, were completely independent, and were connected with 
each other only by a league.’’t 

The argument that this “league’’ was a nation belongs only to 
the after-thought of partisans. There is more to support the con- 
tention that the Constitution, later formed and adopted for the 
sake of a “more perfect union,” changed the original independent 
status of the States. If the Articles merely joined independent 
States in a “league,” as Chief Justice Marshall and many other 
authorities held, the States were sovereign when they ratified the 
Constitution. Therefore, the important question, frequently dis- 
cussed during the first seventy years, was, did they by such ratifi- 
cation transfer sovereignty to the central government and give up 
their independence entirely, or only in part, or did they merely 
confer certain powers while reserving paramount powers in 
themselves? 

The debates in the ratifying conventions and the utterances of 
the following years show that this question was fully, definitely, 
and finally answered only by the sword of 1861-5. Throughout 
that period leading statesmen contended for the paramount power 
of the Federal government, while a greater number of leading 
statesmen declared for the paramount power of the States, each 
party being able to point to facts of history and to utterances of 
the Constitution which seemed to confirm their view. 





*Bancroft, vol. 8, pp. 449, 455, 475. 
¢2d Peter’s Condensed Reports, p. 86. 
tGibbons vs. Ogden, Peter’s Reports, vol. 5, p. 56 
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The Constitution—a compromise of contending factions which 
really provided for a divided sovereignty—gave more power to 
the Federal government than many of the State leaders believed 
it did, or were willing to yield, while, on the other hand, it gave 
less than other State leaders desired and less than they thought 
would be necessary for a government that could endure. Thus 
Patrick Henry saw national features in the instrument and 
warned the Virginians of “the awful immensity of the dangers with 
which it is pregnant.” He went so far as to say that it “squints 
toward monarchy,” urging the representatives of his State to be 
“extremely cautious, watchful, jealous of your liberties; for instead 
of securing your rights you may lose them forever.’’ He demanded 
to know “‘who authorized them to speak the language of ‘We, the 
people,’ instead of ‘We, the States?’”’* In vain did Edmund 
Pendleton, president of the convention, answer that, if necessary, 
“we will assemble . . wholly recall our delegated powers or 
reform them so as to prevent such abuse,” urging that ‘there is 
no quarrel between government and liberty; the former is the 
shield and protector of the latter.’’ In vain did Governor Ran- 
dolph declare that “every power not given it by this system is 
left with the States.” In vain did Madison contend that “the 
powers of the General Government relate to external objects and 
are but few.” Patrick Henry did not believe it would be so easy 
to take back what had been given away, particularly when, as he 
saw it, so much was given; and, supported by George Mason, he 
remained the Cassandra of Virginia’s great ratifying convention. 
It was to pacify him and other fearful State patriots that at the 
first Congress in 1789 certain amendments to the Constitution 
were adopted, including the Tenth declaring that “the powers not 
delegated to the United States by the Constitution, nor prohib- 
ited by it to the States, are reserved to the States respectively, or 
to the people.” 

Unlike Patrick Henry, Alexander Hamilton believed the Consti- 
tution gave the Federal structure powers so limited that the 
government based on it could not endure. ‘‘Perhaps,” he said, 
writing to Gouveneur Morris in 1802, “no man in the United 
States has sacrificed or done more for the present Constitution 





*Elliot’s Debates, vol. 3, pp. 21-22, 58, 625. 
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than myself; and, contrary to all my anticipations of its fate, as 
you know, I am still laboring to prop the frail and worthless 
fabric.”* He plainly thought the Constitution no very great 
improvement on the Articles of Confederation. A careful com- 
parison of the two will show that, aside from the power to regu- 
late trade with foreign nations and between the States, and the 
power to levy taxes directly without resorting to requisitions 
upon the States, there was only one important change,—that 
which Jefferson in a letter to Madison from France in 1786 thus 
suggested: ‘‘To enable the Federal head to exercise the powers 
given it to the best advantage, it should be organized as the par- 
ticular ones (State governments) are, into Legislative, Executive, 
and Judiciary.” t 

The grant of the Articles was really extensive, and the weakness 
of the Confederation resulted less from the lack of sufficient dele- 
gated powers than from the jealousies of the States and their 
unwillingness to recognize congressional rulings. There was, 
however, a real need of the further powers that were finally 
granted. In1781, 1783, and again in 1784, Congress passed reso- 
lutions recommending to the State governments that they “‘vest a 
power in Congress” to levy certain duties on certain imports, but 
the State governments did not agree todo so. “It was deemed 
that any proposition for perfecting the Articles of Confederation 
should originate with the State legislatures,’ + and not until 
Madison took up the project in the Virginia legislature, in 1785-6, 
did it have any prospect of success. Virginia’s recommendations 
were followed by the similar ones of New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, and Delaware. Commissioners of these five States 
met at Annapolis in 1786 and recommended a general convention 
of all the States to meet at Philadelphia in May, 1787, “‘to devise 
such further provisions as shall appear to them necessary to 
render the Constitution of the Federal Government adequate to 
the exigencies of the Union,” etc.§ Congress then took up the 
subject again, and in February, 1787, ‘resolved’ that in its 
“opinion” it was “expedient” that all the States send delegates 
to the convention proposed “for the sole and express purpose of 





*Hamilton’s Works, vol. 7, p. 530. tJefferson’s Works, vol. 2, p. 66. 
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revising the Articles of Confederation,” etc., and thus was brought 
about the memorable convention that produced our present Con- 
stitution. 

It is interesting to note that Georgia’s commissions to the six 
delegates appointed to attend the convention of 1787—“‘for the 
purpose of revising the Federal Constitution’”—all begin as 
follows: ‘The State of Georgia, by the grace of God, free, Sover- 
eign and Independent.” And they all are signed by Governor 
Mathews “under his hand and our great seal, this 17th day of 
April, in the year of our Lord 1787, and of our Sovereignty and 
Independence the eleventh.” * 

Governor Clinton signed the commission of New York’s dele- 
gates “this 9th day of May, in the eleventh year of the Independ- 
ence of the said State.” Governor Livingstone, of New Jersey, 
signed ‘“‘the 23d day of November, in the year of our Lord 1786, 
and of our Sovereignty and Independence the eleventh.” Thomas 
Collins, “President, Captain-General, and Commander-in-Chief of 
the Delaware State,” in his proclamation quotes an act appoint- 
ing delegates “‘in the eleventh year of the Independence of the Dela- 
ware State,”’ but signs in “the 11th year of the Independence of 
the United States of America.’’ Massachusetts and South Caro- 
lina are the only other States whose governors signed “in the 
eleventh year” of Unioninstead of State independence. This claim 
of independence continued in the language of State documents 
even after the Constitution had been adopted and the new Union 
formed. For example, a letter of Governor Clinton, of New York, 
dated April 2, 1790, transmitting an act ratifying certain amend- 
ments to the Constitution, begins: ‘“The people of the State of 
New York, by the Grace of God, Free and Independent,” etc.+ 

No purpose of an absolute departure from the general plan 
already in force under the Articles is anywhere suggested. The 
Constitution joined the loosely bound States more closely together, 
but nationality as we understand it was achieved only through 
the gradual growth of acentury. The nationalists of 1787 were 
defeated, which explains Hamilton’s description of the Federal 
establishment under the Constitution as a “frail and worthless 
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fabric.” Even the word “national”’ itself was stricken out of the 
resolutions. Governor Randolph, of Virginia, “Resolved, That a 
National Government ought to be established, consisting of a 
supreme Judicial, Legislative and Executive,” but this was not 
finally accepted until on motion of Mr. Ellsworth, of Connecticut, 
it read as follows: “Resolved, That the Government of the United 
States ought to consist of a Supreme Legislative, Judiciary, and 
Executive.” * And it was explained to those who made objection 
that there would be supremacy only as to “the powers intended 
to be granted to the new Government.”’+ That the Constitution 
made no very great change in the existing status evidently was 
believed at the time. Madison said that it “consists much less in 
the addition of new powers to the Union than in the invigoration 
of its original powers.” t Roger Sherman and Oliver Ellsworth, 
in their letter to the Governor of Connecticut, transmitting a copy 
of the new Constitution, stated that “some additional powers 
are vested in Congress,” but that “those powers extend only to 
matters respecting the common interests of the Union, and are 
specifically defined, so that the particular States retain their 
Sovereignty in all other matters.”’ § 

There is, in truth, little to sustain the theory that the Constitu- 
tion transferred, and that the Americans of 1787 understood it to 
transfer, power from the people in their organized capacity as 
States to the people of the country at large. We may say that 
there has been such a transfer in effect, but it came only through 
a century of gradual nationalization of sentiment. An interesting 
and significant bit of history is connected with the “We, the peo- 
ple of the United States,’ beginning the preamble to the Consti- 
tution. As originally adopted, it read: “We, the people of the 
States of New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island and 
Providence Plantations, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and Georgia . . . do ordain, declare, and 
establish the following Constitution,” etc.|| A sub-committee on 
style made the change, and the convention agreed to it, for the 
obvious reason that in the absence of any assurance that all the 
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States would ratify and become parties to the Constitution, it 
was inappropriate to set forth their names in advance. Article 
VII. provided that the Constitution should go into effect if as 
many as nine States ratified it. Eleven ratified it more or less 
promptly, while North Carolina and Rhode Island hesitated more 
than two years. It is plain that the people of 1787 understood 
the term “United States” Jiteraily, without anything of the con- 
solidated nation idea afterwards attached to it. 

It is also clear that they did not understand the “paramount” 
clause of the Constitution as afterward interpreted. This clause 
reads: ‘This Constitution and the laws of the United States made 
in pursuance thereof, and all treaties made or which shall be 
made under the authority of the United States, shall be the 
supreme law of the land, and the judges in every State shall be 
bound thereby, anything in the Constitutions or laws of any State 
to the contrary notwithstanding.” There were those who feared 
this clause, and they had to be pacified in order to secure the 
ratifications of a sufficient number of States. Hamilton labored 
hard with them before the convention of New York. He was a 
leading nationalist, but if he believed this clause took ultimate 
sovereignty away from the States, he dishonestly sought to con- 
vey adifferentimpression. He explained that the clause “expressly 
confines this supremacy to the laws made pursuant of the Con- 


* 


stitution,”’* and described any other view as “sophistry.” He 


even speaks in the 27th number of the Federalist of the union 


’ 


under the Constitution as a “‘Confederacy.” It was precisely 
because he believed that the authority of the central government 
was unhappily restricted within the sphere of its delegated power 
that he spoke of the government established by the Constitution 
as “a frail and worthless fabric.” Far-seeing Patrick Henry, how- 
ever, had good reason for his conviction that certain utterances 
of the Constitution were susceptible of an interpretation different 
from that given them by the ratifying States, although it provided 
a Senate with two representatives from each State irrespective of 
their population, although it concluded with the significant “Done 
in convention by the unanimous consent of the States present,” 
and although the records show the States (not mere delegates of 
the people) as present and acting,—as, for example, Monday, July 
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28, 1788, Congress assembled, present New Hampshire, Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Georgia.” * 

The leading purpose of the arguments presented in the ratifying 
conventions of the States, so far as these have been preserved, 
seems to have been to convince the fearful that the ‘States still 
retained ultimate sovereignty. As we have seen, Patrick Henry 
was assured that if necessary Virginia wouid assemble in conven- 
tion and “wholly recall our delegated powers.”” Laboring to quiet 
apprehension in New York’s convention, Hamilton said: ‘The 
State Governments possess inherent advantages which will ever 
give them an influence and ascendency over the National Govern- 
ment and will forever preclude the possibility of Federalencroach- 
ments.’’+ He alsodescribed a proposition to coerce theStates as 
“one of the maddest ever devised.” } It is noteworthy that New 
York finally voted ratification on the declared premise that “the 
powers of government may be reassumed by the people whenso- 
ever it should become necessary to their happiness.”§ Oliver 
Ellsworth said in Connecticut’s convention: ‘This convention 
does not attempt to coerce Sovereign bodies, States, in their polit- 
ical capacity.’’ || In order to “quiet the apprehensions of many 
good people of this commonwealth,”’ Massachusetts’s convention 
recommended certain amendments tothe Constitution, and in the 
discussion Fisher Ames said that “the Senators will represent the 
Sovereignty of the States,” and that “they are in the quality of 
ambassadors of the States.”° Speaking favorably of a demand 
made by John Hancock and others—which was later met by the 
Tenth amendment to the Constitution—Samuel Adams said: “It 
removes a doubt which many have entertained, and gives assur- 
ance that, if any law made by the Federal Government shall be 
extended beyond the power granted by the proposed Constitution 
and inconsistent with the Constitution of this State, it will be an 
error, and adjudged by the courts of the law to be void. It is 
consonant with the second article of the present Confederation 
that each State retainsits sovereignty, freedom, and independence, 
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and every power, jurisdiction, and right which is not by this Con- 
federation expressly delegated to the United States in Congress 
assembled.”* Similar utterances might be quoted from the dis- 
cussions in the other State conventions. 

It may be justly observed that this “confederated republic,” (as 
Washington styled it), which was generally understood to leave 
ultimate sovereignty with the States, was endowed with powers 
too restricted for the purposes of successful government. But it 
may with equal propriety be said that this was precisely the weak- 
ness in the government of the United States of America which was 
the source of endless conflict until the issue of the war of 1861-5 was 
known and accepted, when the assertion of full State sovereignty 
was made for the last time, and the Federal government finally 
became supreme, although the form, and in local affairs the sub- 
stance, of our dual system remained. Even then, however, the 
national government triumphed and actual State sovereignty 
breathed its last only because the more powerful States found it 
to their interest to sustain the central authority. That absolute 
sovereignty resided with the States in the last resort was clearly 
the generally accepted view at the outset, and subsequent events 
can be explained in no other way. Nullification having been the 
rule under the first Confederation, and the States still regarding 
themselves as sovereign, the spirit of nullification still flourished 
and produced many overt acts as time passed. For seventy years 
there existed a marked tendency to assert the right of States to 
nullify Congressionalenactments and even to sever their relations 
with the Union. 

The first of these of importance occurred in 1798, and in Virginia 
and Kentucky took the form of nullification resolutions. They 
were aimed at the Alien and Sedition acts and were the result of 
mistakes of the Federalist party, including John Adams’s foolish 
attempt to suppress criticism through the arrest and imprison- 
ment of free-spoken citizens. Kentucky’s resolutions declared that 
the States had the right “‘in all cases not within the compact to 
nullify of their own authority all assumptions of power by others 
within their limits,’ and that in the present case ‘‘nullification is 
the rightful remedy.” Virginia’s resolutions invited the other 
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States to codperate in resisting the “unconstitutional” Alien and 
Sedition laws, “in order to maintain unimpaired the authorities, 
rights, and liberties reserved to the States respectively or to the 
people.” 

In New York and New England, where the influence of the Fed- 
eralists (now in power) predominated, there was no favorable 
response to these resolutions, but John Adams described the posi- 
tion of “the whole South and West as menacing.’”’ Federalist New 
England now attributed disloyalty to Virginia, whose ablest men 
in 1787 had sought to strengthen the hands of the Federal govern- 
ment. A few years later when Jefferson’s Republican (Democratic) 
party succeeded to power, the situation was reversed. Jefferson’s 
electors at adinner at Swan Tavern, Richmond, toasted the Union 
and hurled the charge of ‘‘treason”’ at the New England Federalists 
who were then plotting the establishment of a separate Northern 
Confederacy, although they, when it suited them later on, invented 
the abstract distinction between “the people’’ and the State gov- 
ernments, the real truth being that the Constitution was accepted 
with reservations by “the people” in their organized capacity as 
separate State governments, each claiming individual sovereignty. 

Timothy Pickering did not “know one reflecting Nov-Anglian 
who is not anxious for the Great Event,” and was confident that 
even the British provinces would “become members of the North- 
ern Confederacy.” Rufus King, George Cabot, Fisher Ames, Theo- 
philus Parsons, Roger Griswold, William Plumer, and other prom- 
inent New Englanders were eager for secession, but some of them 
feared that Jefferson’s administration was becoming too popular 
to permit of the belief that the people generally could be per- 
suaded to favor the movement. Hamilton being approached 
wrote discouragingly to Sedgwick that “dismemberment of our 
empire will be a clear sacrifice of great positive advantages with- 
out any counterbalancing good, administering no relief to our 
real disease which is democracy.” In all the plotting there is no 
evidence that anybody questioned the right of these Northern 
States to secede. Though he finds somewhat startling the ‘‘tone 
in which the men of that day (1803-4) discussed the question of 
a dissolution of the Union,” Senator Henry Cabot Lodge is dis- 
posed to excuse his ancestor and the otherintending secessionists 


on the ground that “the success of Jefferson was a revolution” 
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[it was less of a revolution than the election of Lincoln], and that 
the question of nullification and secession “was then an open 
one,” —although, ‘there being no new pledges of nationality after 
1787, the spirit of nullification continuing to flourish and being 
asserted in Massachusetts as late as 1846, it is not easy to un- 
derstand why it was not still ‘“‘open”’ in 1860.* 

The nullification and secession sentiment again became aggres- 
sive in New England under the unpopular embargo in 1808 and 
during the War of 1812. In his second letter to the thirteen 
Boston gentlemen John Quincy Adams declared that the old plot 
was never abandoned, but was revived in 1808 and again in 
1814, and that “the Hartford convention was the culmination 
of this conspiracy.” We need not wonder that Josiah Quincy, 
member of Congress from Massachusetts, in opposing the admis- 
sion of Louisiana as a State in 1811, boldly declared that ‘if 
this bill passes the bonds of this union are virtually dissolved; 
that the States which compose it are free from their moral obli- 
gations, and that, as it will be the right of all, so it will be the 
duty of some, to prepare definitely for a separation; amicably if 
they can, violently if they must.’’?} Even Daniel Webster was at 
this time in the prevalent belief that the States were essentially 
independent of the Federal government. He opposed the War of 
1812 and in speaking against the conscription bill said that ‘it 
will be the duty of the State governments to interpose between 
their citizens and arbitrary power,” and at Rockingham, N. H., 
he declared that “if a separation (of the States) should ever take 
place it will be when one portion of the country undertakes to 
control, to regulate, and to sacrifice the interests of another’’—a 
true prophecy, as the secessionists of 1860-1 viewed it, of the 
raison d’ etre of their own hazardous undertaking. When Web- 
ster “threatens that theState government will interfere,” astutely 
observes Professor Van Tyne, “we wonder if Hayne and Calhoun 
went any further.”t Later Webster modified his position and in 
1828 he prosecuted Theodore Lyman, of Boston, for libel because 
of the charge that he had taken part in the plot to disrupt the 
Union in 1807-8. The jury was unable to agree on a verdict and 
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the case was dismissed. The connected fact of greatest interest 
is that Samuel Hubbard, who defended Lyman and who later be- 
came a justice of the Supreme Court of Massachusetts, argued 
that it was “not libelous” to make such a charge because: “A 
confederation of the New England States to confer with each 
other on the subject of dissolving the Union was no treason. 
The several States are independent and not dependent. Every 
State has a right to secede from the Union without committing 
treason.’’”* 

There were many instances of nullification and the assertion of 
State sovereignty before and after the Hartford Convention of 
1814, which threatened the Federal government—when that 
government was engaged in a foreign war—with secession to fol- 
low existing nullication, and the temper of whose membership 
from all the New England States points unmistakably to a sepa- 
rate Northern Confederacy had not the British been beaten at 
New Orleans and peace soon declared. A brief mention of some 
of the more important of the other instances follows: 

The excise law was ‘«ccessfully resisted in Pennsylvania for 
three years during the ‘‘Whiskey Rebellion,”’ and in 1809 the gov- 
ernor of the same State ordered out the militia and prevented a 
process of the Supreme Court of the United States. In 1793 the 
Georgia legislature, in connection with the suit of Chisholm vs. 
the State, passed “an act declaratory of certain parts of the 
retained sovereignty of Georgia,” which provided “that any Fed- 
eral marshal, or any other person or persons, levying or attempt- 
ing to levy on territory of this State, or any part thereof 
under or by virtue of any execution or other compulsory process 
issuing out of or by authority of the Supreme Court of the United 
States ... are hereby declared to be guilty of felony, and shall 
suffer death, without benefit of the clergy, by being hanged.” t 
\fter this we are prepared for Governor Troup’s resolute and suc- 
cessful defiance of President John Quincy Adams in connection 
with the Creek Indian difficulties inGeorgia. The treaty of Indian 
Springs being disavowed by the more powerful chiefs of the 
Creeks, the United States government entered into another, the 
treaty of Washington. But Georgia insisted on the validity of the 
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former treaty not only as more favorable, but because surveys and 
the occupation of the ceded territory had already begun. The 
Secretary of War notified Governor Troup on May 18, 1825, that 
“the President expects” the survey to be abandoned, and that 
force would be used if necessary. Governor Troup answered defi- 
antly and called out the State militia.* The State sustained him 
and there would have been a bloody conflict between the two 
authorities, had not the Federal government receded from its 
position. In messages to the Georgia legislature in May and June, 
1825, Governor Troup denounced “officious and impertinent inter- 
meddling with our domestic concerns,”’ and announced that “the 
United States can choose between our enmity and our love.’ + 
Georgia also successfully resisted the decision of the Supreme Court 
in connection with the questions of the missionaries and the juris- 
diction of the Creek nation in 1831-5. Alabama was equally 
belligerent and triumphant. After the United States marshals 
were ordered to remove the 30,000 white settlers in the nine 
Indian counties of that State, and an armed conflict appeared to 
be unavoidable, the governor of Alabama received offers of volun- 
teer service from persons residing asfar away as New York.§$ The 
troubles were finally brought to a peaceable issue by the removal 
of all the Indian tribes to the west of the Mississippi river. 
Later instances of nullification and the assertion of State sover- 
eignty include South Carolina’s repudiation of the tariff law of 
1832, which would undoubtedly have been followed by secession 
had not the offending tariff been promptly reduced to an extent 
satisfactory to Calhoun, provision being made to cut it down 
gradually to a20 per cent. basis within ten years. Mention must 
also be made of the defiant attitude of the legislature and gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts in 1844-6 and their threat of New Eng- 
land’s secession if Texas were admitted as aState. One of a series 
of threatening resolutions declared that Massachusetts was “‘de- 
termined to submit to undelegated powers in no body of men on 
earth,” and that “the project of the annexation of Texas, unless 
arrested on the threshold, may tend to drive these States (of 
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New England) into a dissolution of the Union.”* A few years 
later a secession convention met at Nashville, Tenn., and several 
Southern States, including Georgia, voted on the question, 
this threatening movement of 1850-1 being checked by the hard- 
fought victory of Southern Unionists in the elections. The Aboli- 
tionists from the outset were saturated with the nullification and 
even the secession spirit, demanding that the Northern States cut 
themselves loose from a Union based onaslavery-protecting Con- 
stitution. “‘When we of the American Anti-Slavery Society,” 
wrote Samuel J. May to the National Anti-Slavery Standard, of 
July 11, 1850, “have overthrown the present Constitution of our 
country, we shall labor to establish another government in har- 
mony with the will of God and the equal rights of man.” This 
spirit was abundantly displayed at the Syracuse convention of 
May 7-10, 1851, over which William Lloyd Garrison presided as 
president. The “dissolution of the Union” was referred to as a 
coming event much to be desired.+ Garrison himself burned acopy 
of the Constitution in the sight of the multitude at Framingham, 
Mass., on July 4, 1854—and the spectacle was “the most pictur- 
esque’ Moncure D. Conway ever saw, according to his account in 
the New York Sun of December 11, 1905. 

No more complete examples of nullification and defiance of 
Constitutional mandates and Congressional enactments can be 
found than the statutory repudiations of the Fugitive Slave laws 
of 1790 and 1850 by a majority of the Northern States, so point- 
edly complained of by Calhoun and rebuked by Webster in 1850, 
and deplored by Buchanan in 1860. ‘What right have they,” 
asked the chiding Webster, in his speech of March 7, 1850, “in 
their legislative capacity, or any other capacity, to endeavor to 
get around this Constitution, or to embarrass the free exercise of 
the rights secured by the Constitution to the persons whose slaves 
escape from them? None at all; none at all.”” Yet their “Personal 
Liberty” laws continued to bid defiance to the “supreme law” in 
the Constitution of the United States to the last. The history of 
the first seventy years of our government is crowded with events 
and utterances pointing to the act of the Southern States in 
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1860-1 as a perfectly comprehensible and logical outcome of all 
that had gone before. 

It is generally supposed that but for the bitter quarrel over the 
extension of slavery into the territories the South would not have 
put forward the claim of State sovereignty in other than an aca- 
demic way as late as 1850, much less 1860; but when we reflect 
upon Massachusetts’s threatening resolutions as late as 1844-6 it 
is made manifest that what we now call national sentiment was 
of slower growth in New England as well as in the South than in 
the Middle and Western States. The creation of new States in the 
West strengthened the Union for the obvious reason that these 
new commonwealths, which were never sovereign and only out- 
lying territory claimed by the Federal government, were devoid of 
the traditions, jealousies, and pride of the old thirteen originally 
independent commonwealths, and had no desire to stand apart. 
But perhaps the most important factorin the more rapid growth 
of nationality in the Middle and Western States is to be found in 
the great stream of European immigration flowing through them. 
To the newcomers the country was one, Washington was its seat 
of government, and the President its only ruler of consequence. 
The foreign-born were without intelligent comprehension of our 
dual system of government, were ignorant of the illuminating 
history of the origin of that system, and as for the claim of abso- 
lute State sovereignty, it was to them the veriest foolishness 
which they readily pronounced treason when the crisis came. It 
was a semi-Europeanized as well as a commercial and slavery- 
hating North that declared for the Union and forbade secession. 

Many utterances of early writers might be cited to show that 
State independence, nullification, and the right of secession were 
widely regarded as open questions until the great war of the six- 
ties decided the issue forever. Notable among works containing 
such expressions is the “View of the Constitution,” published in 
1825 by William Rawle, a Philadelphian in the foremost rank of 
the legal luminaries of his time and the principal author of the 
revised code of Pennsylvania. This work, which not only admitted 
the right of secession, but suggested how it might be brought 
about in an orderly manner, was, if not actually a text-book, at 
least a work of reference in the library at West Point when Robert 
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E. Lee and Jefferson Davis were cadets at the Military Academy.” 
“The Union,” says Rawle, “is an association of the people of re- 
publics. . . . It depends on the State itself to retain or abolish 
the principle of representation, because it depends on itself whether 
it will continue a member of the Union. . . . This right must 
be considered as an ingredient in the original composition of the 
general government which, though not expressed, was mutually 
understood. The States, then, may wholly withdraw from the 
Union; but while they continue they must retain the character of 
representative republics. . . . To withdraw from the Union is 
a solemn, serious act. Whenever it may appear expedient to the 
people of a State, it must be manifested in a direct and unequiv- 
ocal manner,’’¢ etc. 

Richard Cobden, in a letter dated December 22, 1861, notes 
that that observant student of American government, Alexis 
DeTocqueville, who wrote in 1835, “takes the Southern view” 
of the right of secession. ‘‘He says: ‘The Union was formed by 
the voluntary agreement of the States, and in uniting together 
they have not forfeited their nationality, nor have they been 
reduced to one and the same people. If one of the States chose to 
withdraw its name from the contract . . . the Federal govern- 
ment would have no means of maintaining its claims either by 
force or by right.’ He then goes on to argue that among the 
States there may be some which have a great interest in main- 
taining the Union on which their prosperity depends, and he then 
remarks: ‘Great things may then be done in the name of the Fed- 
eral government, but in reality that government will have ceased 
to exist.’ Hashe not accurately anticipated both the fact and the 
motive?” } 

DeTocqueville also declared: ‘‘Patriotism is still directed to the 
State and has not passed over to the Union. . . . Whenever 
the Federal government has anything to do with a State it begins 
to parley, to explain its motives and justify its conduct, to advise 
and, in short, anything but command. . . . The provincial 
government prefers its claim with boldness. . . . If the sover- 
eignty of the Union were to engage in a struggle with that of the 
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States at the present day, its defeat may be confidently predicted. 
Experience has hitherto shown that whenever a State has de- 
manded anything with perseverance and resolution it has invari- 
ably succeeded.” (Three years before these words were written, 
South Carolina, through nullification, secured as great a modifi- 
cation of the tariff asCalhoun wished). ‘It appears to me,” adds 
DeTocqucville, ‘unquestionable that the present Union will last 
only as long as the States which compose it choose to continue 
members of the Confederation.” * 

Four years after DeTocqueville wrote, in a discourse at New 
York in 1839 on the “Jubilee of the Constitution,’ John Quincy 
Adams said: “If the day should ever come when the affections of 
the people of these States are alienated . . . far better will it 
be for the people of the disunited States to part in friendship than 
to be held together by restraint. Then will be the time for revert- 
ing to the precedents which occurred at the formation and adop- 
tion of the Constitution, to form again a more perfect Union by 
dissolving that which could no longer bind, and to leave the 
separated parts to be reunited by the law of political gravitation 
to the centre.”” After the results of his effort to dictate to Gov- 
ernor Troup, of Georgia, John Quincy Adams evidently regarded 
any attempt at assertion of national authority over the States 
as futile. The Massachusetts resolutions of 1844-6 indicate the 
existence of the same attitude at that time, and even as late as 
1860 similar views were expressed in the North, Horace Greeley 
maintaining in the New York Tribune the “perfect right” of the 
Southern States to “go in peace.” 

Of the inevitable conflict of 1861-5 it may justly be said that 
both sections were fundamentally moved by self-interest, but that 
each was amply supported by sentiment. Therefore the North 
made much of the facts and traditions tending to deny the right 
of secession and the South made much of the facts and traditions 
tending to confirm that right. The Constitution, a compromise 
of contending factions, is elastic and susceptible of varying inter- 
pretations. On its face it confirms more strongly the national 
than the State sovereignty idea—barring the Tenth Amendment 
—but it confirms both. Viewing it, however, in the light of the 
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conditions at the time of its adoption, the debates accompanying 
its ratification, the illuminating events of the subsequent seventy 
years, and the significant utterances of early writers and speakers 
indicating the popular understanding, it will unquestionably 
appear to confirm more positively the State sovereignty than the 
national idea. 

The verdict of history can be uo other than that nationality as 
we now understand it was the growth of a century, and that the 
States, which were first in time, by creating a Federal government 
with only certain delegated powers, provided a divided sover- 
eignty, thus leaving the people free to choose in the crisis accord- 
ing to self-interest, sectional prejudice, or instinctive preference; 
and, further, that the terms “right” and “wrong” are too individ- 
ual and personal to apply to the contending forces in the stupen- 
dous struggle and age-long evolutionary process that produced a 
nation out of a mere confederation. This divided sovereignty 
would have produced conflict—pending the final triumph of the 
central power—even if slavery and the negro had introduced no 
lamentable apple of discord. Finally, the verdict of history will 
no doubt be that from 1850 to 1876 there was more genuine revo- 
lution on the part of the unionist North than of the secessionist 
South—the revolutionary course of the former beginning with 
State nullification of the Constitutional provision for the return 
of fugitive slaves and continuing until a slavery-protecting Con- 
stitution had been reconstructed and Southern society had been 
turned upside down. 

The war of the sixties made the Federal government finally 
supreme, and the American of today in all sections is willing that 
this should be so. But every true lover of home rule and local 
self-government desires to see our dual system remain intact as it 
now stands, and is averse to any further extension of the Federal 
power or expansion of the prerogatives of the Executive. 











The Second Hague Conference 


By Epwarp G. ELLiotr 
Assistant Professor of International Law in Princeton University 

From June 15th to October 19th, 1907, The Hague was again 
the scene of a general conference of the civilized nations of the 
world. The first Conference was convened in 1899 and is com- 
monly referred to as “The Peace Conference.” Both were sum- 
moned by the Czar of Russia, though the impetus to the one just 
closed was given by the Inter-Parliamentary Union at its session 
in St. Louis in 1904. In response to an address from this body, 
President Roosevelt, through the Secretary of State, the late John 
Hay, directed the ambassadorsand ministers of the United States 
abroad to invite the nations to send representatives to a confer- 
ence “with a view to pushing forward toward completion the 
work already begun at the Hague by considering the questions 
which the first Conference had left unsettled with the express 
provision that there should be a second Conference.”’ 

All the Powers that had been parties to the first Hague Con- 
ference accepted the invitation. Russia, however, made it a 
condition of acceptance that the Conference should not be sum- 
moned till the war with Japan was over. The conclusion of this 
war by the Treaty of Portsmouth in the autumn of 1905 cleared 
the way for the further consideration of the proposed Conference, 
Early in the following year the Czar made known his desire to be 
allowed to summon the second Conference as he had done the 
first, and President Roosevelt at once consented to step aside. 
The calling of the Conference was thus placed in the hands of the 
Emperor of Russia, and this fact was not without consequence 
to the question of making the Conference a permanent institution 
which should meet automatically and at regularintervals. When 
this proposal was made in the recent Conference, the matter, 
after discussion by the heads of delegations, was referred by 
courtesy to M. Nelidoff, the President of the Conference and the 
head of the Russian delegation. The proposal as reported by 
him simply called for the convening of a third Conference, the call 
presumably to be issued by the Czar at his pleasure. There is, of 
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course, no inherent reason why any Power might not issue a call, 
but the precedent established by the procedure with reference to 
the second Conference will not be without weight in leaving the 
initiative to Russia. 

There were present in the Conference when it assembled repre- 
sentatives of forty-five nations, situated in Europe, Asia, and 
America. In the first Conference the number had been twenty- 
six, and the increase is to be accounted for by the presence of 
delegations from South and Central America. They had not 
been included in the first Conference for the rather technical 
reason that they were unrepresented at the Court of St. Peters- 
burg; it was not possible for Russia to overlook them again, for 
the United States had included in its first invitation certain of 
them which had expressed a desire to give their adherence to the 
conventions of the former Conference. 

While the presence of the representatives of Latin-America gave 
a truly world-wide significance to the gathering and awakened 
Europe to a realization that South America could no longer be 
disregarded as a factor in world-politics, it may well be doubted 
whether the introduction by the United States of her Southern 
neighbors into the realm of international negotiations contrib- 
uted to the success of the Conference. The part they played has 
been spoken of as a “grand display of Latin-American efferves- 
cence, worthy of the best days of Roman-Spanish rhetoricians.” 
Though we may regard such a statement as an exaggeration on 
a par with similar unrestrained expressions of condemnation of 
the whole Conference; though we may refuse to be glad that the 
“farcical proceedings are over’’ or to believe them to have been 
merely ‘fa dangerous amusement of playing with fire,” we can 
not escape the conviction that increased numbers made the Con- 
ference more unwieldy, that the small size of many of the States 
which participated for the first time, emphasized unpleasantly the 
purely theoretical basis of the equality of all the members of the 
family of nations; that in addition to the old rivalries and jeal- 
ousies among European nations, Europe and the Americas have 
been brought as never before, into opposition as entities more or 
less closely united by geographical situation and divergent polit- 
ical and commercial interests. The American policy of “America 
for the Americans” has never been popular in the eyes of Europe 
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and apparently advantage was taken of the first opportunity to 
show to America that Europe was most distinctly not for the 
Americans, and that any attempt on their part to play a leading 
role in the affairs of the world, must be severely frowned upon. 
The “‘world”’ still centers round the capitals of Europe ! 

For the first time, too, a nation of Asia has taken its place be- 
side the great Powers as a factor to be reckoned with in all in- 
ternational action. Japan has assumed the lead of the Asiatic 
nations in such an aggressive fashion as to cause no little uneasi- 
ness in the chancelleries of Europe as well as in our own Depart- 
ment of State, and her part in the Conference was played boldly 
and with independence. Korea’s futile attempt to gain recogni- 
tion for its delegates was only what might have been expected in 
view of the practical protectorate exercised over it by Japan. 

There are some striking differences between the first and the sec- 
ond conferences at The Hague in regard to the attitude taken to- 
ward them by the public, the subjects under consideration and 
the results accomplished by their labors. 

In the year preceding the gathering of the first Conference, the 
attitude taken by the press and the public was, almost without 
exception, pessimistic in tone. This was primarily due to the 
general skepticism felt regarding the possibility of a successful sol- 
ution of the chief proposal of the Czar; that proposal was for the 
limitation of armaments and the maintenance of general peace. 
So prominently were these ideas involved that the Conference 
was regarded as a “‘Peace Conference,” and many felt that their 
skepticism had been justified when the Conference adjourned 
without having accomplished anything toward lessening the 
oppressive burdens entailed by the support of great military and 
naval establishments. Even the convention which established 
the Court of Arbitration was regarded as a sop to Cerberus. 
As time went by, however, and effective use was made of the 
Court of Arbitration to dispose of such a critical question as the 
preferential treatment of the blockading powers in the Venezu- 
elan trouble in 1902-3, and of the Investigating Committee to 
determine the responsibility of Russia in the Dogger Bank inci- 
dent in 1904, it became evident that the work of the first Hague 
Conference had not been appreciated. In addition, the adoption 
of conventions relating to the laws and customs of war on land 
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and for the adaptation to maritime warfare of the principles of the 
Geneva Convention of 1864 regarding the treatment of the sick 
and wounded, came to be regarded of great value as codifying 
the practice of nations, thus securing definiteness, and as doing 
much to lessen the severities of war. 

Despite the wish expressed by the first Conference that ‘‘the 
Governments, taking into consideration the proposals made at 
the Conference, may examine the possibility of an agreement as 
to the limitation of armed forces by land and sea, and of war 
budgets,” and despite the insistence of the United States and 
Great Britain, the question of the limitation of armaments did 
not find a place in the official programme of subjects to be consid- 
ered by the second Conference. It contented itself with reaffiirm- 
ing the ‘‘pious wish”’ of the resolution of 1899. Nor was the idea 
so prevalent that the Conference was essentially a Peace Confer- 
ence, while the proved success of the first Conference gave rise to a 
tone of excessive hopefulness quite as unwarranted as the former 
undue pessimism. The disappointment at the failure of the recent 
Conference to adopt compulsory arbitration or to establish a per- 
manent Court of Arbitral Justice or to recognize the full extent of 
the Drago Doctrine has been all the keener because of this hopeful 
anticipation, but it may be that time will show that the Second 
Hague Conference has conferred blessings upon mankind compar- 
able to those of the first. 

There were two propositions in the adoption of which the 
United States was especially interested and her representatives 
particularly active. Mr. Choate, the head of the delegation of the 
United States, proposed the adoption of a permanent Court of 
Arbitration to be situated at The Hague. Germany, under the 
brilliant leadership of Baron Marschall von Bilberstein, who has 
been charged with “running’’ the Conference, supported by the 
States in her train and by Latin-America, successfully opposed 
the idea. Germany may perhaps rightfully be accused of playing 
a somewhat Machiavellian role throughout the course of the Con- 
ference; if so, it must be admitted that in Baron Marschall she 
had the diplomat most capable of playing that role successfully. 
His name alone stands out preeminently among the two hundred 
and forty-four delegates; a master of situations and of men, to 
him must be given the palm of success, even though his efforts 
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were directed against what we may regard as the progress of the 
world. 

The second proposition in which the United States was inter- 
ested came to be called the “Porter Proposition,” from its advo- 
cacy by General Horace Porter. It was fortunate enough to 
secure acceptance by the Conference, yet it was far from satis- 
factory to the South American States which desired the complete 
acceptance of the Drago Doctrine. Briefly stated, this Doctrine 
would prohibit the collection by force of the interest on bonds of 
public debt; the Porter Proposition merely forbids the employment 
of force for the recovery of public contractual debts until arbitra- 
tion shall have been tried. 

Great Britain had as her special interest the adoption of the 
principle of compulsory arbitration. In this she was supported 
by the United States, but Germany again successfully opposed on 
the ground that such a principle had best be left to be incorpo- 
rated in treaties of arbitration concluded by the individual States. 
In one other project, the establishment of an International Prize 
Court of Appeal, Great Britain was actively interested, and in this 
was supported by the United States and Germany. The Prize 
Court was the one thing of consequence that Germany advocated, 
and the institution of this court to hear appeals from national 
courts in cases of the condemnation of prizes, has been heralded 
as the truly constructive work done by the Conference, the really 
new feature, since the rest consisted principally of the elaboration 
of principles already accepted. Yet the value of the Prize Court 
is highly problematical, for though it has been approved, the pro- 
cedure by which it is to be governed and the law it is to apply 
have not been agreed upon. The chief difficulty lies in the differ- 
ence in the principles of naval prize law as applied on the one hand 
by Great Britain and the United States, and on the other by the 
continental nations. Until this difficulty can be removed it is 
inconceivable that the Prize Court will have any efficiency, and 
the suggestion that the court be allowed to work its own princi- 
ples of action will scarcely find acceptance for the very reason that 
no state will be willing to risk a determination in accordance 
with principles of law it does not approve. 

The Russo-Japanese war was provocative of many questions 
in the realm of international law; some of these questions were 
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old but unsettled, others were new and made their first appear- 
ance in the course of that struggle, and it was expected that many 
of them would find a satisfactory solution in this Conference. 

It will be recalled that the Japanese, without previous declara- 
tion of war, began hostilities by an attack upon the Russian 
vessels in the harbor of Chemulpo. The Russians protested vehe- 
mently against this action on the part of Japan, but the protest 
lost much of its force when it was realized that Russia herself had 
begun many Of her wars without previous declaration. The pro- 
test was regarded as an attempt to enlist sympathy by creating 
a prejudice against a nation so recently admitted to the family 
of nations. It is the more surprising for that reason to find the 
Conference declaring that henceforth a formal declaration of war 
shall precede actual hostilities. Inasmuch as nothing was said 
about how long the declaration shall precede hostilities nor how 
it shall be made, the possibility of a simultaneous declaration and 
commencement of war is still present, and no protection is fur- 
nished against bad faith. It is greatly to be doubted whether the 
adoption of such a principle is of any real value in promoting the 
objects sought, but there is no doubt that it gives the scoffer a 
justifiable starting point in attacking the conferences as “blinds,” 
making pretense without reality of achievement. 

Aside from the question of the necessity for a declaration of 
war before beginning hostilities, practically all the issues raised 
by the Russo-Japanese war affected the rights and duties of 
neutrals. It was natural that this should be the case both from 
the geographical location of the war and from the fact that neu- 
trality is the newest and least fully developed part of interna- 
tionallaw. It was hoped that the Conference would be able to 
settle many of these questions and its failure to do so has only 
increased the reproaches heaped upon it. Though the Conference 
determined that neutrals as wellas belligerents must be notified of 
the existence of a state of war, though “neutral territory is invi- 
olable,’’ and in consequence belligerents are forbidden to send 
troops and munitions of war through such territory, or to erect 
wireless or other telegraph stations upon it, the more pressing 
question of the use of mines received such unsatisfactory treat- 
ment that the representatives of the United States refused to sign 
the agreement respecting them. The great question of the immu- 
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nity of private property at sea in time of war, the questions of 
contraband, of continuous voyage, of the destruction of prizes, of 
the treatment of mail steamers, and the conversion of merchant 
vessels into cruisers, all failed of any satisfactory treatment or 
solution at the hands of the Conference. 

Notwithstanding the failure to take satisfactory action on such 
topics as these, that part of the work of the Conference dealing 
with the rights of neutrals and belligerents has been declared by 
no less distinguished a jurist than Sir Thomas Barclay to be prob- 
ably the most important achievement of the Conference. He 
regards the beginning that has been made in the codification of 
the laws of neutrality as of immense importance. 

The results of the Second Hague Conference are disappointing 
when we look solely to what might have been done had there been 
present a greater spirit of accommodation among the members, 
but it is a cause for congratulation that even these results could 
be attained in the face of warring interests and national jeal- 
ousies. It is something that a conference of the powers of the 
world should be held, that their representatives should come 
together and for four months discuss questions of such moment; it 
is worth while that they should “have grasped the ideas of inter- 
national comity, though practical proposals looking to definite 
action” should have run the gauntlet of militarism, which, with 
few exceptions, left them quite mutilated. 

The second Conference is, moreover, not without its lessons, 
prominent among which are the need of making the call auto- 
matic, of the careful preparation beforehand by an international 
committee of the programme of subjects to be considered and the 
inclusion in this programme of such questions only as are of 
general interest. A general conference cannot deal successfully 
with special questions; they had best be left to individual action. 
By following some plan of this kind it will be possible to avoid 
the necessity, which at times in the course of the recent Conference 
seemed imperative, of restricting future conferences to the great 

Powers and of allowing the smaller states to accede to or reject 
the results as they choose, feeling assured that they will be com- 
pelled to conform to the practice thus agreed upon. 





France in North Africa 


By GEorGE MatrHEew DUTCHER 
Professor of History in Wesleyan University 


Part II. Campaicns in ALGERIA, 1835-1841. 


The qualities which had made excellent generals of division 
under Napoleon and won promotions to lieutenant-generalcies 
actually unfitted the various appointeesfor successful command in 
Algeria. Braddock’s humiliating defeat by the American Indians 
is the classic illustration that men trained in the military science 
of European warfare are incapable of adjusting themselves to the 
vastly different warfare with barbarous and semi-civilized races 
who do not fight according to rule, and to the climatic and geo- 
graphical conditions of other continents. It took the French some 
time to learn in Algeria that it was necessary to develop a peculiar 
type of soldier like Lamoriciére, just as the British had to develop 
a peculiar type of fighting man for warfare in India. For a long 
time England has been training her army in India, and France 
hers in Algeria, with the result that they are now fitted rather 
for what may be called colonial wars, than for European wars. 
Some writers have been inclined to explain the failures of France 
in the Crimean war and in the war with Prussia by the Algerian 
training of the French army. This is unfair, for the responsibility 
for the disasters of those wars rests chiefly upon the incompetent 
and corrupt ministry of war. 

At the moment of the disaster at the Macta there was one 
available officer of high rank in France who had a record of good 
service in Algeria, and it was natural that, in the crisis, the nation 
should call upon Clausel to return to the Algerian command. 
Admirably fitted to act as governor-general and commander-in- 
chief, Clausel should have confined himself to direction and over- 
sight of affairs; but preserving even down to old age, as Chan- 
garnier said of him, the ardor of a sub-lieutenant, he felt impelled 
to assume personal command of the operations in the field. He 
thus lost that detached view of affairs, which would have enabled 
him to deal with the problem as a whole instead of becoming so 
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absorbed in one phase of it, as to neglect the others. The gov- 
ernor-general was lost in the soldier. 

Clausel at once resumed his old policy of attempting to establish 
beys friendly to the French in various important towns, and of 
campaigning vigorously. In the vicinity of Algiers, no especial 
success resulted and the scene of interest and activity shifted to 
Oran and later to Constantine. 

A small force was despatched to occupy Rashgun, a post at the 
mouth of the river Tafna, to prevent Abd-el-Kader from receiving 
arms and supplies from Gibraltar and Tangier. Plans were then 
pushed for a campaign against Mascara, the capital of the emir. 
Four new regiments and the Ducd’Orleans, the heir to the throne, 
arrived, and Marshal Clausel went to Oran to assume command 
of the forces which he had directed to mobilize at the “Fig Tree”’ 
about ten miles southeast of the city. The army of about 11,000 
men, including some friendly Arabs and Turks, began its advance 
on November 27, 1835. The old mistake of attempting to use 
wagons for transport in the trackless wilds was partially aban- 
doned and several hundred camels used instead. Including his 
Arab allies, Clausel had Iess than a thousand cavalry to combat 
the emir, whose main dependence was his horsemen, several thou- 
sand strong. Successive attacks of the Arabs were repulsed. The 
heaviest fighting occurred on December 3, when, after being 
repulsed early in the day, Abd-el-Kader made an unsuccessful 
attempt to ambush the French at evening in a defile. Clausel had 
anticipated the movement of the emir and inflicted a heavy loss 
upon him. The Duc d’Orleans was wounded in the fight. Two 
days later the marshal learned that the defeat had been a severe 
blow to the prestige of Abd-el-Kader, whose troops were deserting 
him and inflicting various indignities upon him and his wife. 
Accordingly Clausel pushed forward rapidly with a small force 
and entered Mascara without further opposition, only to find the 
city sacked and deserted. After destroying much property and 
war materials, he began his return march accompanied by the 
Jewish population which had remained in the town. Three days 
later he was at Mostaganem, but the bad weather, water and 
food, together with fatigue had caused dysentery to break out. 
Among the sufferers was the Duc d’Orleans, who returned to 
France. For a time active operations were suspended. The expe- 
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dition had avenged the defeat of the Macta, but the occupation of 
Mascara had been an anti-climax of such absurdity that the pun- 
sters alluded to the expedition as “une Mascarade.” 

The next objective was Tlemcen, and the outcome similar. With 
7,500 men Clausel reached the city on the sixth day’s niarch 
January 13, 1836, without firing a shot. The emir had compelled 
the population to abandon the city and avoided the attempts of 
the French to bringon an engagement. A Turkish garrison which 
had held the citadel of Tlemcen against Abd-el-Kader since the 
beginning of the war, six years before, welcomed the French. A 
small French garrison under Captain Cavaignac, later to achieve 
fame in the Revolution of 1848, was left to hold the town. The 
people of the city were found in the mountains and compelled to 
pay a contribution and return to the town. Instead of returning 
to Oran, Clausel now attempted to open a road from Tlemcen to 
the mouth of the Tafna, the nearest point on the coast, but the 
vigorous opposition of Abd-el-Kader compelled him to forego the 
effort and return to Tlemcen. Thence he marched to Oran by 
way of Mascara, covering his movement through the various 
defiles by a clever series of échelon movements, which prevented 
any hostile attack. General Perregaux, who had been only a sub- 
altern in the days of the Empire, was left in command at Oran. 
He made a series of successful raids, and by his firmness and ability 
to conciliate the natives, promptly brought many of the tribes of 
the province of Oran into submission to the French rule. Clausel 
returned to Algiers, whence he immediately conducted an expedi- 
tion to Medea for his old purpose of installing a friendly bey. 
Instead of storming the col of Mouzaia as in 1830, he turned it by 
a flanking movement, but not without severe fighting. On April 
4, 1837, he reached Medea and achieved his purpose. The loss on 
this campaign to Medea was about 300 killed and wounded. On 
April 14. Clausel embarked for France, leaving General Rapatel in 
temporary command. 

General d’Arlanges, who had succeeded Perregaux in command 
at Oran, in accordance with Clausel’s plan started with an inferior 
force to march from Oran to the mouth of the Tafna. Judging 
that the conditions required a slow and cautious movement 
rather than a rapid one, he gave the enemy opportunity to harass 
him and finally to inflict upon him a disaster, on the banks of 
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the Tafna, not less serious than Trézel’s defeat at the Macta. The 
commander was himself wounded and Coionel Combes deserves 
the credit of extricating the troops from their perilous position. 

Again public opinion in France was aroused, and three new 
regiments under General Bugeaud were hastily despatched to the 
scene. This is the first appearance in Algeria of the man who was 
later to effect the complete conquest of the country. He was born 
in Limoges in 1784. His father was of noble rank, and on his 
mother’s side he was descended from an Irish family which had 
followed James II. to France. Entering the army as a private he 
was made a corporal at Austerlitz and then served in the Polish 
campaigns. Transferred to Spain he became an adept in the art 
of guerilla fighting, a training which proved invaluable to him 
thirty years later in Algeria. He had attained the rank of colonel 
when the Restoration caused his retirement to the paternalestate. 
On the establishment of the Orleans monarchy he entered the 
assembly as a deputy and became a valued partisan of the new 
régime, and in addition to his political’ position was restored to 
the army with rank of maréchalde camp (brigadier-general). His 
earliest assignments were of a political sort and did not con- 
tribute to his renown asa soldier. His mission to Algeria was, 
therefore, his first independent command in the field, and at this 
time he was fifty-two years of age. Landing at the mouth of the 
Tafna on June 6, 1836, he at once discarded the tactics learned in 
European wars, which all the older generals had employed, and 
introduced the ideas which he had learned from the guerilla fight- 
ing of the Peninsular War. Abandoning the use of artillery and 
huge baggage trains, he employed mules and camels for transport, 
organized his force to be as light and mobile as possible, and 
began the larger employment of cavalry. In spite of some oppo- 
sition he moved his forces at once to Oran, and thence with over 
6,000 troops conducted a large convoy of camels and mules to 
Tlemcen where he relieved the little garrison of Cavaignac. By a 
clever turning movement he slipped past the emir at the very 
point where Clausel had been halted a few months before and 
returned to his original camp on the Tafna. A new convoy for 
Tlemcen was at once organized and repeating the tactics of the 
previous occasion again evaded the emir. Abd-el-Kader, however, 
attacked the column before it reached Tlemcen, but was driven off 
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with heavy loss. This action of July 6 is known as the battle of 
the Sickack, from the ravine at which the attack was made. 
Arrived at Tlemcen, Bugeaud speedily set things in order and left 
the town securely garrisoned. On July 19 he was back at Oran, 
where he turned over the command to General de Létang, and 
sailed for France. The reward for this brilliant six weeks’ cam- 
paigning was his commission as lieutenant-general. Bugeaud’s 
new tactics and energetic, successful movements revealed the in- 
competency and poor morale of many of the officers and men who 
were serving in Algeria. 

In the meanwhile Clausel was in France pleading with the Thiers 
ministry for reinforcements and adequate support of his plans for 
the effective subjugation of Algeria. Finally he secured the promise 
of 30,000 regular troops and authorization for an expedition to 
Constantine. Scarcely had he reached Algiers on August 28, 1836, 
when the fall of the Thiers ministry deprived him of what little 
support he had hoped to receive. He, nevertheless, resolved to 
carry out the plans for the attack on Constantine. Operations 
around Algiers and Oran were halted. Bona, where Colonel 
Duverger had recently replaced General Uzer in command, was 
selected as the base. Jussuf was created bey of Constantine, and 
authorized to enlist an additional force of natives at his own 
expense. 

Clausel’s plan for an attack on Constantine had much to com- 
mend it. It was alogical outcome of his policy of extending French 
power in Algeria by placing friendly beys supported by garrisons 
in the important centers. Furthermore, he had now apparently 
succeeded in firmly establishing French power and prestige in the 
provinces of Algiers and Oran. The next step was obviously to 
extend the sphere of influence in eastern Algeria, where the only 
evidences of French rule were the garrisons of Bona and Bougie. 
In this section the bey of Constantine had long been the most 
important character, so that great prestige would naturally 
accrue from the occupation of his capital and the establishment 
of a French nominee in the position. Clausel as governor-general 
and commander-in-chief had shown great wisdom and prudence 
in visiting Paris and securing the full support of the government 
for his new move. The retirement of the Thiers ministry was dis- 
astrous in its effects upon the situation in Algeria. The new 
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ministry of Molé was ill-constituted, weak and inconstant. Its 
failure to make good the promises of the Thiers ministry to Clausel 
might have been forgiven had it been coupled with an order to 
abandon the Constantine enterprise, so the blame for the failure 
of the expedition must rest chiefly upon Molé and his ministry. 
Clausel might well, under the circumstances, have refused to carry 
out the plan or have resigned, but he unwisely persisted in mak- 
ing the expedition. Troops, food, arms, ammunition, and trans- 
port animals were lacking to a degree that was ruinous in each 
case alone. Cold, stormy weather and disease rendered the troops 
unfit for the campaign and hampered every movement. Every 
factor except the bravery of the men was against the success of 
the expedition. On November 9, 1836, Marshal Clausel, accom- 
panied by the Duc de Nemours, second son of Louis Philippe, began 
the advance from Bona, and on the 21st Constantine was reached. 
The only hope of success was in an immediate assault. After 
hasty preparations the attack was begun on the 22nd by Generals 
de Rigny and de Trézel and Jussuf, in spite of some inches of snow 
on the ground and a cutting wind. On the following day the 
weather was better, but the assault proved fruitless and the 
retreat was at once ordered. Thanks to the efficient work of 
Changarnier with therear-guard the expedition got back to Bona 
on December 1, having lost 700 men in three weeks. Half the 
troops who returned had to be ordered to the hospital. Though 
far less to blame for this criminal failure than the ministry, 
Clausel was recalled. 

Aroused by the force of public opinion in France the ministry 
was compelled to take prompt measures to wipe out the memory 
of the disaster by a successful campaign. The new governor-gen- 
eral and commander-in-chief was the Comte de Danrémont, who 
had been one of the officers of Bourmont’s expedition in 1830 and 
had been placed in command of Oran by Clausel later in the same 
year. He promptly set things in order in the environs of Algiers, 
while Bugeaud, who had been ordered back to Oran, again relieved 
Cavaignac by an expedition to Tlemcen. Bugeaud then negoti- 
ated a treaty with Abd-el-Kader by which the French control of 
the environs of Oran, Mostaganem and Algiers was recognized 
and the governor-general left free to employ his forces in the new 
expedition against Constantine. Colonel Duvivier, one of the 
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young officers of the type of Lamoriciére and Changarnier, who 
had been for some time in command of Bougie, had been left in 
charge of an outpost at Guelma on Clausel’s retreat from Con- 
stantine. He was now directed to strengthen this position and to 
establish an advanced base half-way between Bona and Constan- 
tine, thus shortening the distance to be traversed by the new expe- 
dition to fifty miles. Danrémont reserved for himself the chief com- 
mand, while the four brigades were commanded respectively by the 
Duc de Nemours, who had promised to help retrieve the failure of the 
previous expedition, General Trézel, General Rulliére, and Colonel 
Combes. Generalde Fleury commanded the engineers and General 
Valée the artillery. The latter was probably the ablest artillery 
officer in Europe. He had served in the wars of the Revolution 
and Empire, but still became one of the most trusted officers under 
the Restoration. His reorganization of the French artillery under 
Charles X. marks an epoch in the history of that arm of military 
service. The force, numbering 7,500 infantry, 1,500 cavalry, 1,200 
artillery, and 1,000 engineers, began its advance on October 1, 
1837, and six days later occupied the heights around Constantine. 
The enemy had not failed to make careful provision for the de- 
fense. In spite of sorties and frightful weather, the batteries were 
placed and the bombardment begun. On the morning of the 12th, 
while inspecting the batteries and the state of the breach, Danré- 
mont was instantly killed by a ball. He had been repeatedly 
warned of his danger, but insisted on prosecuting in person his 
reconnaissance, in which he was accompanied by the Duc de 
Nemours, Rulliére and several other officers. The command 
devolved upon General Valée as senior officer. The plans of Danré- 
mont were so perfected that the operations proceeded without 
interruption. The bombardment was continued for the rest of the 
day and the assault planned for the next morning. The assault- 
ing columns were organized with great care, the leadership of the 
first being entrusted to Lamoriciére, who, in spite of being seri- 
ously wounded by a powder explosion soon after he entered the 
breach, was able to open the way into the town. Severe fighting 
in the streets and houses followed, which caused an extraordinary 
number of fatalities among the officers and sergeants, whose 
losses equalled those of the common soldiers who were ten times 
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more numerous. Colonel Combes, as well as Danrémont, was 
among the dead. 

General Valée was rewarded with the baton of marshal of 
France, and the permanent appointment as commander-in-chief 
and governor-general. He returned directly to Algiers, and, in 
spite of some disagreements with Abd-el-Kader, managed to post- 
pone the renewal of hostilities until the autumn of 1839. The 
pacification of Constantine was carried out and the construction 
of roads and fortified camps was begun in pursuance of a plan, 
which Marshal Valée developed, of controlling the whole Algerian 
littoral with the territory back of it to a line connecting Tlemcen 
and Constantine. This plan was later definitely formulated and 
submitted to the home government, which authorized its execu- 
tion after the renewal of active operations. This policy of Valée, 
which might, at first glance, seem to indicate a campaign of 
offense, was in reality a policy adopted in time of peace and 
entirely defensive in nature. It contemplated holding certain 
posts with strong garrisons which had to be regularly revictualled 
and furnished with ammunition and other supplies. Forty thou- 
sand men were required in time of peace to maintain this policy 
in anincomplete manner. The renewal of hostilities demanded 
large reinforcements, for it became necessary to send a large and 
completely organized expedition to convey supplies to any garri- 
son, and even then the operation was rarely effected without 
heavy cost of life. Though expensive, it seemed the wisest policy 
for the time of peace, but the drain of men and money was too 
heavy to justify it as awar policy. Marshal Valée was permitted 
to give it a full and fair trial in the campaigns of 1839 and 1840. 
Though there were no disasters, it became increasingly clear that 
the French were not really holding their own in Algeria and that 
a change of policy was indispensable. Perhaps a little allowance 
should be made for the fact that the marshal was now past sixty- 
five and not always in the best of health, so that he was inclined 
to be slow and hesitating at times when vigor and dash seemed 
necessary. 

The internal and foreign politics of France must again be taken 
into account as factors in the situation. Marshal Valée was dis- 
tinctly the appointee and friend of the Molé ministry, which was 
followed by the Soult ministry in the spring of 1839. Then came 
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the Thiers ministry of March, 1840, which, in October, 1840, 
gave place to the famous Soult-Guizot ministry, which remained 
in power till the fall of Louis Philippe. These ministeral changes 
involved changes in attitude upon the Algerian question which 
Valée had to reckon with. It was, moreover, at this time that 
the activities of Mehemet Ali were again attracting the attention 
of Europe and especially producing friction between France and 
England. Finally, by the treaty of London on July 15, 1840, 
Palmerston definitely broke with France, and for a time war 
seemed certain. This made necessary a distinct lessening of mili- 
tary activity in Algeria and an adjustment of the situation to 
provide for the defense of the French position there in case of war 
with England. The war scare passed, but the effect upon the 
Algerian situation had been unfortunate. 

The renewal of the war with Abd-el-Kader in 1839 was the 
immediate result of a movement made by Marshal Valée to open 
communications between Constantine and Algiers. This move- 
ment was the famous campaign of the Bidan or the Portes de Fer, 
the Iron Gates. The secret of this expedition was well kept, and 
practically no opposition was encountered by the Duc d’Orleans 
who led the division which actually forced the passage of the 
defile. This ravine, about four miles in length, is bordered by per- 
pendicular cliffs about three hundred feet high and is just wide 
enough for a column of horsemen to pass single file. A few men 
with stones could hold up the largest army, for a turning move- 
ment was impossible. Even a heavy shower would have filled 
the stream and blocked the passage, overwhelming any who 
might be caught in the ravine. This stroke of good luck gave the 
French great renown among the natives, but aroused Abd-el- 
Kader to an immediate declaration of war. Religious fanaticism 
was stirred and the armed bands of the emir at once blockaded 
every French garrison, cut off every small detachment and devas- 
tated the plantations of French colonists. Not even the environs 
of Algiers escaped. The Portes de Ferhad been passed at the very 
close of October, 1839. A month later Abd-el-Kader had issued 
his formal declaration of war and the two years of peace were at 
an end. The French were violently thrown upon the defensive 
and it seemed almost as if their very existence in Algeria was 
menaced. Henceforth it was war 4 outrance. 
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Abd-el-Kader had not failed to make full use of the two years 
of peace in the consolidation of his power over both the Arab and 
the Kabyle population. The interior of the provinces of Oran and 
Algiers, right up to the French lines, was brought into complete 
subjection to the emir, and organized into divisions and sub- 
divisions in charge of well chosen officers selected from the lead- 
ing marabout families. Even in the interior of the province of 
Constantine, and among the tribes on the borders of the Sahara, 
the power of Abd-el-Kader was felt and respected. The two years 
of peace had been used more effectively by the emir than by the 
governor-general, and the Arabs had profited more by the suspen- 
sion of hostilities than the French. 

In December, General Rulliére required 5,000 men to accom- 
plish the revictualling of Blida, thirty miles from Algiers; and 
almost immediately afterward Marshal Valée in person had to 
employ a similar force in repeating the operation. In February, 
1840, occurred the famous three days’ defence of the little fort 
of Mazagran, near Mostaganem, by'123 men against 12,000 
Arabs. During the winter large reinforcements arrived, but the 
change of ministry delayed the opening of the campaign until the 
end of April, when the Duc d’Orleans and his eighteen-year-old 
brother, the Duc d’Aumale, had arrived. The young prince re- 
ceived his baptism of fire in the first fighting on April 28. The 
hesitation of the marshal to make use of excellent tactical oppor- 
tunities during the opening days of the campaign proved a serious 
damage to his reputation with his subordinates and to the 
morale of the army. After heavy fighting at the col of Mouzaia on 
May 12, Medea was revictualled, and the expedition returned to 
Algiers on the 22nd, whence the princes embarked for France. 
During March, the French had taken possession of Cherchell, a 
coast town fifty miles west of Algiers. The next movement was 
to occupy Miliana, an inland town a few miles from Cherchell and 
thirty miles west of Medea; but it was checked by a severe fight 
on June 15, near the field of battle of May 12. Finally the mar- 
shal advanced to Medea, where he issued a general order appoint- 
ing Changarnier to command a column to seize Miliana, and 
detaining the whole group of officers senior to him at Medea. The 
wisdom of this act, giving Changarnier his first independent com- 
mand, was fully justified by the successful strategy with which he 
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conducted the enterprise. On his return he found his commission 
as maréchal de camp (brigadier-general) awaiting him. The rest 
of the year the marshalempioyed himself at Algiers strengthening 
the fortifications against a possible war with England, and send- 
ing out little expeditions, mostly under Changarnier to Blida, 
Medea and Miliana. In fact the only man who really accomplished 
anything effective in Algeria during 1840 was Changarnier. He 
had been born in 1793, and after passing through the school at 
Saint-Cyr entered the army in 1815. His first employment in 
Algeria had been in the expedition to Mascara in 1835. His first 
real achievement was in his famous rear-guard fights on the 
return from the fatal Constantine expedition of 1836. His qualli- 
ties as soldier, similar to those of Lamoriciére, had won for him 
the confidence of Marshal Valée, who depended more upon his 
advice and support than he did on that of the superior officers. 
A whole chapter would be needed to recount his dashing activities 
and glowing achievements in the single year 1840. 

The Soult-Guizot ministry decided that the time had come defi- 
nitely to take the offensive in Algeria. Valée was recalled and 
General Bugeaud, who was appointed on December 29, 1840, 
arrived in Algiers and took over the command as governor-gen- 
eral and commander-in-chief on February 23, 1841. During the 
two months intervening between the departure of Valée and the 
arrival of Bugeaud, the temporary commander was General 
Schramm, a most interesting though not very important char- 
acter. He was born in Arras in1789 and had won from Napoleon 
the rank of general of brigade and the title of baron before he had 
completed his twenty-fourth year. After a varied career, he died 
in 1884. For a generation his name had been carried first on the 
roll of French generals. 

Considering the political struggles and confusion in France dur- 
ing the decade, considering the difficult diplomatic position of the 
Monarchy of July, and considering the necessity of learning a 
new method of fighting and the necessity of learning to manage 
strange races, the achievements of the French in Algeria between 
1830 and 1841 are by no means discreditable. The most impor- 
tant posts in the littoral of the three provinces of Algiers, Oran, 
and Constantine had been made the permanent possessions of the 
French, and men and officers had learned how to deal with Arabs 
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and Kabyles, and how fighting must be done in Algeria. The cost 
had been great, but the gain was clear and permanent. With 
Marshal Valée, the last of Napoleon’s generals of division passed 
from the stage of action in Algeria, and the new men trained in 
Algeria began to come to the fore, and under the splendid leader- 
ship of Bugeaud effected the complete subjugation of the Arab 
and Kabyle followers of the modern Jugurtha, Abd-el-Kader. 
After twelve centuries of Muhammadan rule, Europeansway was 
about to be restored in North Africa. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





John Greenleaf Whittier 


By Davin H. BisHop 
Professor of English in the University of Mississippi 

We are accustomed to divide literary history into epochs by 
the centuries, and to attribute certain characteristics to centuries 
or confine distinct movements to them as if some kind of com- 
pleteness were determined by the round hundred years. While 
the dominant forms, tastes, and ideas, and all the literary phases 
that characterize the broad movements in literary history may 
thus be roughly comprised in definite periods, the death and 
dawn of centuries are figures that may not be pressed far. It is 
true, however, that the nineteenth century in American literature 
has a certain actual completeness. All the writers of the first 
rank in our literature did their work in its limits. Irving was a 
stripling youth, Cooper a boy, and Bryant a toddling child in 
1800. The great group that have given such overshadowing 
prominence to Boston and its environs in the history of our 
literature were all born within the first two decades of the 
century. Excepting Hawthorne, the first to go, they all lived to 
within two decades of the century’s close. Holmes, the “last 
leaf,” died in 1894, A full generation ago it was realized that 
the work of these men was done. By this time we should be 
able to come to some final idea of their relative influence and 
distinction and make a somewhat intelligent forecast of their 
permanence. Whether comparisons are odious or odorous, the 
literary student must make use of them in arriving at estimates. 

Among the names in that New England group, Whittier more 
than any other, if not he alone, has grown beyond his contem- 
porary fame. Perhaps there should be some qualification of this 
statement. He has certainly not grown beyond the popularity 
he attained through his anti-slavery poetry in the years just pre- 
ceding, extending through, and following the war. The incident 
related by Mr. Stedman of that group of representative Americans, 
of whom HoraceGreeley was the center, who settled the question 
of the “best American poet” by awarding the laurel to Whittier 
may be taken as typical of Whittier’s popularity throughout the 
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whole country, excepting the South, at that time—the close of the 
war. That wreath that “grew on mortal soil” has faded, if it has 
not wholly withered; but upon the whitened head of the Quaker 
poet is placed now the wreath that the gods bestow, of slender, 
scattered leaves perhaps, but from the slopes of Parnassus and, 
hence, unwithering. The glory it expresses is fully revealed to us 
now, though the laurel at one time could not be seen for the 
gaudier earthly chaplet. Men of saner judgment and taste knew 
quite well that much of Whittier’s anti-slavery verse was not 
enduring poetry. What they did not perceive so clearly was that, 
just at the time that this enthusiastic acclaim was loudest, Whit- 
tier was producing from time to time poetry of quite higher 
excellence—the poetry for which the present holds him dear and 
by which the future will abide. 

When Emerson died he was recognized as the clearest voice and 
best exemplar of all that is summed up in the phrase spiritual 
liberty. His influence had been powerful, and it was still so. A 
great guide and teacher he is now, but time has given no greater 
distinction to his name. Longfellow, pre-eminent at his death, 
has inherited no posthumous fame. That melliflous rhythm and 
triteness of thought that gave him such vogue were already set- 
ting sure limitations on his permanent laureateship. Of Lowell 
one finds it more difficult to speak; but we are at times suspicious 
that what seemed finely rhapsodic in the ‘Commemoration Ode” 
may turn out to be only oratorical splendor, and that what 
seemed intuitive and in a very high degree “the shaping power of 
the imagination” in the “Sir Launfal’’ may bear too plainly the 
marks of conscious culture and only echo the diction and cadences 
of Keats and Wordsworth. But Whittier, who was buried as the 
“Quaker bard,” the “champion of freedom,” or as the poet of 
rural New England, is today more nearly the representative 
American poet than any other. His appeal is wider, his hold is 
stronger, and his future distinction, on the whole, is surer. 

Whittier’s unique character in that New England group is well 
known; but it is significant and always interesting. He was not 
of the “Brahmin class.”” Hawthorne, Longfellow, Emerson, Low- 
ell, Holmes were descendants of clergymen and lawyers for gener- 
ations back. As children they were brought up amid cultured 
surroundings; they were early sent to school and later sent to 
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college. They knew the town, and doubtless had, in each case, a 
rather precocious knowledge of the ways of the world. Whittier 
was descended from an unbroken line of farmers who married 
farmers’ daughters. He lived in the country, five miles from the 
little market town of Haverhill; he did farm labor and knew its 
hardships at the same time that he experienced the full raptures 
of the “barefoot boy.” He attended the country school for its 
short winter sessions of a few weeks; his books were the almanac 
and the country newspaper, Burns and the Bible. The others 
were descended from Puritan ancestry. They helped to carry 
Puritan thought and religion to its logical reactionary develop- 
ment in the nineteenth century by lending themselves to that 
great ethical and intellectual impulse, the Unitarian movement, 
which has contributed so much of sweetness and light to ortho- 
dox Christianity. Whittier, on the other hand, had inherited and 
been brought up in the principles to which they gave themselves 
with all the zeal of discoverers and new converts. Moreover, his 
faith fully accepted the cardinal element in orthodox Christianity 
—the divinity of Christ. 

The most significant and interesting contrasts between Whittier 
and the other New England writers are those found in his humble 
country rearing and the religious faith to which he was brought 
up. The philosophical attitude of the Unitarians in conceiving 
spiritual truths was much the same as that which had been his- 
torically adhered to by the Quakers. The “inward light,” “the 
divine truth of the soul,” the inherent goodness of human nature 
as opposed to the dogma of total depravity—these phrases 
expressed almost the sum and substance of Unitarianism and 
Quakerism aswell. But the negative dogma implied by the term 
Unitarianism expresses the limitation that accounts for the decline 
of that movement and for its failure to gather under its influence 
any considerable mass of representative people. Quite apart from 
the theological aspect of this question, it was too purely intellec- 
tual and ethical to appeal to the religious imagination of human- 
ity. That beautiful transcendentalism.that transfused it was too 
vague and insubstantial for the common understanding. Whit- 
tier accepted the supreme idea of historic Christianity. Its ulti- 
mate truth, the divinity of Christ, was the core of his faith; he 


hears in his heart the Holy Spirit’s voice. He has left a specific 
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record of this aspect of his faith: “God is one, just, holy, merciful, 
eternal, and almighty Creator, Father of all things; Christ, the 
same eternal One, manifested in our Humanity, and in Time; and 
the Holy Spirit, the same Christ, manifested within us, the Divine 
Teacher, the Living Word, the Light that lighteth every man that 
cometh into the world.”* ‘Myground of hope for myself and for 
humanity is in that divine fulness of love which was manifested in 
the life, teachings, and self-sacrifice of Christ.”+ This confession 
of faith expresses one secret of the preservative force and quality 
that must give permanency to half of Whittier’s enduring poetry. 
With a faith representatively Christian, Whittier became, as no 
other poet has been in so strict or high a sense, the religious poet 
of America. 

It is not attributable to a series of coincidences that the great- 
est poets of the domestic sentiments and of the “joy in widest 
commonalty spread” have been bred among the simplest condi- 
tions of country life. No more is it cause for wonder that these 
same poets have felt most perfectly the intimate relationship of 
man to nature, and have found in nature’s forms and voices the 
expressions of truths and experiences that lie without the com- 
pass of the restricted terms of human intercourse. Nor, again, is 
it strange that such poets have been with most genuine earnest- 
ness the voices of democracy. Germinal ideas and faiths originate 
under such environment that thereafter, enlarged by reflection 
and shaping into definite application by experience, in a wider 
world, assume a significance that the growing boy hardly appre- 
hended at all. Whittier’s country rearing gave him a grasp of the 
home-bred affections, an intimate approach to nature, and a cer- 
tain directness, or, perhaps better say, a clear sincerity in his 
sympathy with rustic life that make him in farther degree than 
any of his associates the poet of the soil and the people. 

But we wait long for this rare poetry in Whittier’s verse. To 
begin with, Whittier was less than any of the others with whom 
we associate him a poet by consecration and calling. In his young 
manhood he seemed determined to disown the muse’s favor. The 
delight and abandon with which Keats gave himself to poetry, 
the consecration of Milton, the consciousness which Wordsworth 





*Pickard’s Life and Letters of Whittier, p. 264. 
fIbid., p. 262. 
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felt that he was “‘to be a dedicated spirit” —of such ardor and 
devotion Whittier has left norecord. On the other hand he turned 
gladly from his “miserable knack of rhyming,” embracing an 
opportunity that came to him for editing a Boston paper. This 
paper was the Philanthropist, and he was to succeed William 
Lloyd Garrison as editor. In this double fact may be found the 
explanation of the alacrity with which Whittier turned from 
poetry. He had early come under Garrison’s influence; and he was 
by rearing, by religion, by his own sensitive intuitions, the friend 
of suffering. 

Turning to Whittier’s early poetry, the slender best of which is 
published, reluctantly and with the feeling apologies of the poet, 
in the appendix of the complete poems, we find little cause for 
wonder that he thought so lightly of his possibilities as a poet. 
The wonder rather is that his verse should have excited ambitious 
prophecies in the complimentary notices which the newspapers 
gave.” Evidently, as Whittier says, “the standard of criticism 
was not discouragingly high.” That fugitive verse was happily 
buried in the newspapers of the day. Only a few poems survived 
“to contradict the principle of the survival of the fittest.”” In these 
early poems we fail to find a gleam of true poetic promise. They 
bear in their triteness of language and in the too palpable imita- 
tion of popular rhythmical measures, such as the anapestic lilt 
of Moore, every mark of the local bard of the country newspaper. 
And as for the thought and sentiment, it may have been genuine 
in its time, but it sounds cant today. 

And poetry was never the main thing with Whittier. Politics 
early won his chief interest, aad the issues that first concerned him 
were not far above the practical success of the party. His cor- 
respondence at this period of his life presents some revelations 
calculated to shock those lovers of the poet who know him only as 
a disinterested patriot and philanthropist. We find him writing 
to his friend Harriman proposing a ruse, with greatest particular- 
ity, by which the final contest in the congressional election in his 
district should be postponed until Whittier should have passed his 
twenty-fifth birthday and thereby have become eligible for elec- 
tion.+ Furthermore, he justifies his anxious interest on grounds 





*Carpenter’s Whittier, p. 45. 
+Pickard’s Whittier, p. 168 ff. 
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of personal ambition, and deftly suggests that his supporters 
shall not be forgotten: “If my friends enable me to acquire influ- 
ence, it shall be exerted for their benefit!’’ This lapse from the 
control of the higher moral instincts, it must be noted, was of 
short duration. In less than a year thereafter he issued his “‘Jus- 
tice and Expediency,’”’ knowing that it would sound the death 
knell to all hope of personal advancement in politics. 

Though Whittier’s disinterested allegiance to principles in po- 
litical questions through the rest of his active life was such as a 
poet might approve, the very intensity of that allegiance carried 
with it a disloyalty to the highest demands of poetry. It is not 
our purpose to estimate the total worth of Whittier’s work. He 
may always be esteemed more highly by some for the influence 
and practical service he contributed to the abolition movement 
than for all the poetry he wrote. No question can be raised as 
to the worthiness of the ends he sought, or as to the nobility of 
the ardor and devotion with which he sought those ends. He 
gave his zeal and labor in answer to the human cry. But such 
total absorption narrowed his interests and limited his poetic 
vision. Moreover, the abolition movement could not support 
any body of great poetry. The slavery question, ethically con- 
sidered, was a simple one. Slavery persisted in America as an 
anachronism because of exceptional difficulties in the way of its 
abolition; it was already settled in the moral judgment of the 
civilized world. Because of this and because the issue was so ex- 
ternal and physical in character, there was nothingin the problem 
it presented to lead to the evolvement of any original fabric of 
thought or any of the finer spiritual subtlety that were equally 
characteristic of the poets of the romantic movement in England, 
who dealt with the intrinsic and universal ideal of liberty. So 
the problem itself denied the expression of any large wisdom, 
and its immediate and practical character operated against art. 
And Whittier’s anti-slavery poetry today is convincing evidence 
of the limitations in himself and in the nature of his subject. 

Written under the impulse of passing events, speaking straight 
the unconsidered feelings of the hour, and speaking without fine 
variation from the trammeled thought of his audience, these 
poems today seem trivially effusive. Hardly more than twice 
does he flash forth with a fire of enduring brilliance sustained by 
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art adequate to his earnestness and fervor. And, curiously 
enough, the best of these, his anti-slavery poems, prove his limita- 
tions—a lack at the same time of breadth of view and of deep 
reflection. The incident of George Latimer, the alleged fugitive 
slave, that called forth one of these, “Massachusetts to Virginia,” 
was a case illustrative of the injustice and violence done to indi- 
vidual liberty in the whole slave system and in the laws which 
the system required. The indignation which Whittier felt needs 
no excuse; but placing responsibility for an individual injustice, 
that had grown out of the system developed by our whole na- 
tional history, upon the “sons of the Old Dominion’’ was a gust 
of extravagant feeling unsupported by wisdom and knowledge. 
Better illustrative at the same time of Whittier’s concentrated 
intensity and the forfeited sanity and breadth of outlook which 
he paid for it, is the “Ichabod.” A fearfully earnest poem it is, and 
that quality in it will always reveal the poet’s sheer force at the 
strongest. But toremember that the following lines were written 
of Webster is to turn them to travesty: 


“Of all we loved and honored, nought 
Save power remains; 
A fallen angel’s pride of thought, 
Still strong in chains. 


‘All else is gone, from those great eyes 
The soul has fled; 
When faith is lost, when honor dies, 
The man is dead!’’ 


By this time the North and South, if either section should feel 
interested enough to turn back to that anti-slavery poetry, 
would come nearagreement. It was written in defense of liberty, 
always a theme for noble poetry; it gave expression to the senti- 
ments that have sustained a world-old struggle; it was evoked 
by conditions revolting to the human heart; its intensity found 
justification in the inhumanity of it all. But it was sectional 
and extravagant; it was blind to the far consequences that leave 
us today in such fateful perplexity; and it was often uncharitable 
in denying Christian character and humanitarian feeling to men 
of the South. 

However, it is of no great literary interest what the features of 
the anti-slavery poetry may have been. About all of it has faded 
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away. In addition to the two above mentioned, ‘Randolph of 
Roanoke” has dignity of utterance, as well as strength of feeling, 
that makes it distinct; ‘““Barbarie Frietchie,” not strictly speak- 
ing in this group, though classed here in the complete edition, is 
vividly told, and its dramatic visualization gives it interest and 
literary quality that will give it place in anthologies representing 
the poet’s best; and the ‘“‘Laus Deo” sings a triumph with reson- 
ant eloquence. The rest of that poetry is doomed to oblivion 
almost as complete as that which has met Whittier’s earliest 
verse. The anti-slavery poems have ardor, and they have what- 
ever of lyricism sincerity may give; but they are not endowed 
with power to live, purely and solely because they have neither 
weight of content nor poetic beauty. 

Wordsworth, who is a touchstone in literary criticism in all 
matters involving sanity of feeling, in one line lays bare the fun- 
damental weakness of such poetry: ‘The godsapprove the depth 
and not the tumult of the soul”. Only rarely through the centu- 
ries does tumult become a sublime passion because it stirs in the 
depths of the soul and impels the poetic mind to noble utterance. 
Excepting some of Wordsworth’s own sonnets, hardly has that 
been done since Milton spent his withering indignation on the 
graceless clergy of hisday. Whittier has depth, as the poetry of 
his later years reveals; but depth and tumult he did not have at 
once. For Whittier’s intensity he paid the dear forfeit of depth 
and wisdom and the enduring expression which they alone attain. 

Again, Wordsworth, who was only less a critic than a poet, 
has set forth in his prefaces two principles of poetic composition 
to which Whittier did constant violence in his political reform 
poetry. The first is that poetry has its origin in “emotion recol- 
lected in tranquillity;” and, again, where he is speaking of his own 
poetry, it is true, but his rule is happily in place here, he says, 
“The feeling gives importance to the incident and not theincident 
to the feeling.” These principles find perfect ratification when we 
set the best of Whittier’s poetry—that poetry composed in times 
of brooding reflection in the serene moods of his later life—when 
we set this best against the body of his poetry. 

In the political poetry not connected with the anti-slavery 
movement or with some special reform, Whittier is still less of a 
poet. Lacking the forceful feeling of the poetry we have been con- 
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sidering, these poems give expression to the commonplaces of 
American political sentiment that tend constantly to become the 
cant of the demagogue. Typical is “The Poor Voter on Election 
Day.” It could hardly have been written without conscious 
thought of Burns’s ‘A Man’sa Man for a’ That,” but how far 
below that bugle prophecy it falls in art and ethics! There isa 
tawdry flash of vanity and bravado in the “poor voter” that 
Burns’s “king of men’ could not have worn. 

No one knew better than the poet himself the defects and im- 
permanence of this poetry. In the introduction to his complete 
poetical works he says: “Of their defects from an artistic point of 
view it is not necessary to speak. They were written with no 
expectation that they would survive the occasions which called 
them forth: they were protests, alarm signals, trumpet calls to 
action, words wrung from the writer’s heart, forged at white 
heat, and of course lacking the finish and careful word selection 
which reflection and patient brooding over them might have 
given.’”’ And inthe “Proem,”’ written to introduce the first general 
collection of his poems in 1847, he justly characterizes the poetry 
included, though it should be noted that this poem is quite too 
depreciatory to introduce the best poetry Whittier wrote after 
this: 

“The rigor of a frozen clime, 
The harshness of an untaught ear, 
The jarring words of one whose rhyme 
Beat often Labor’s hurried time, 
Or Duty’s rugged march through storm and 
strife, are here.” 

When Matthew Arnold published his volume of selections from 
Wordsworth, he expressed his purpose ‘‘to exhibit this body of 
Wordsworth’s best work, toclear away obstructions from around 
it, and let it speak for itself.’’ Some day a like service will be 
done for Whittier, with no such assurance of the high worth of 
the poetry thus collected, to be sure, nor with any such a large 
body of that “best,” but with as true a discrimination of the 
wide difference between that which was typical of Whittier in his 
day and that on which we now rely for his permanence. It was 
hoped that the small volume of selections by Mr. Bliss Perry* 


*John Greenleaf Whittier. By Bliss Perry. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
1907. 
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would do this; but the poems seem to have been chosen as illus- 
trative of Whittier’s whole poetry. 

When this collection is made, it will consist chiefly of the remi- 
niscential and forward-looking poetry, and the idyllic poems of 
New England life which the poet wrote after he turned from the 
struggles of the world to alife of quiet peace and reflection. Pro- 
vincial such poetry may be, and commonplace, if you please, but 
it is poetry that lays hold upon unchanging realities. Inthe same 
sense Burns’s “Cotter’s Saturday Night”’ is provincial, and Gold- 
smith’s “Deserted Village’ is commonplace. It is to speak but 
superficially to lay stress on the provincial quality of such a 
poem as “Snow Bound.” Its vivid localization gives reality to 
the widely felt sentiments and experiences which the poem em- 
bodies. In its contents—its religious faith, its picture of the fire- 
side lighted by home companionship and affection, its admirable 
descriptions of nature—and in the blending into unity of all these 
features, ‘Snow Bound” is unequalled as a representative Amer- 
ican poem. More than this it is a poém of wider appeal than to 
America only. In it Whittier became a possession to English 
speaking people, wherever English sentiments are cherished. 
Goldsmith’s poem is softly tinted with an idealism that adds un- 
questioned charm, but that same quality gives a remoteness that 
“Snow Bound,” with its definite localization, will never suffer. 
Nor does it yield to “The Cotter’s Saturday Night” in this respect. 
Lacking the lyrical power of the latter poem, it does not fall below 
it in its clear actuality. It blends together a larger number of 
details and it compasses a wider range of sentiments. 

The poem, too, is filled with lines that show a memorable felic- 
ity of expression. Whittier is speaking of his sister, dead for 
many years: 

“And while in life’s late afternoon, 
Where cool and long the shadows grow, 
I walk to meet the night that soon 


Shall shape and shadow overflow, 
I cannot feel that thou art far.”’ 


And, again, he softens into beauty his allusion to the cold clay 
that literally wraps us in burial: 


“beneath the low green tent 
Whose curtain never outward swings.”’ 
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Though it is never finely lyrical in movement, in sentiment it is 
tenderly so; the pathos of vanished years, the religious hope that 


“looks to see the breaking day 
Across the mournful marbles play,’’ 


—these feelings strike the major chords of the poem and reveal 
the poet in the qualities that distinguish him so widely from the 
writer of the abolition and political verse. “Snow Bound,” with 
“The Deserted Village,’ and “The Cotter’s Saturday Night’”— 
“russet-coated” idyls all—is the “foster child of Time.” 

The clarified religious and domestic sentiment and the faithful 
poetic presentation of nature in immediate relation to man, which 
‘Snow Bound” exemplifies with such satisfying art, is found in a 
number of the poems which the poet wrote in the serenity of his 
later life. To mention no others, ‘The Barefoot Boy,” “Telling 
the Bees,” ‘The Pennsylvania Pilgrim,” and “Among the Hills’ 
have these excellent qualities in varying degrees. The “Prelude” 
to the latter poem is especially fine for its clear realism, with the 


added charm of suggestive sensuousness: 


“Against the neighboring hill, 
Huddled along the stone wall’s shady side, 
The sheep show white, as if a snow drift still 
Defied the dog-star. Through the open door 
A drowsy smell of flowers—gray heliotrope, 
And white sweet clover, and shy mignonette— 
Comes faintly in, and silent chorus lends 
To the pervading symphony of peace.” 

This poem, too, is realistic, with a stern, Crabbe-like sincerity, 
in portraying the colorless, meager, shiftless life of old homesteads, 
“where no flower told that the spring had come,”—‘bookless, 
pictureless” homes, “save for the sampler” or the ‘‘green-haired 
woman, peony cheeked beneath impossible willows:”’ 


“For them in vain October’s holocaust 
Burned, gold and crimson, over all the hills, 
The sacramental mystery of the woods,” 


“Among the Hills,” for which the ‘‘Prelude”’ is written, has a 
deeper beauty because of its reversal of the conventional pastoral 
romance, where the city girl leaves luxury and culture because of 
her overmastering love for her Darby. It is what the cultured 
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gitladds to the bare and colorless country life that gives meaning 
and human depth to the poem. 

There is not space for further illustrations of Whittier’s expres- 
sion of the scenes and experiences that lie so near our heart, but 
we cannot neglect allusion to “The Telling of the Bees,” a lyric 
unique in his poetry. The magic of the last stanza in expressing 
all that silent, life-long sorrow and loss is of a kind with Words- 
worth’s “But she is in her grave."’ It is the more delicate expres- 
sion of the pathos transfused throughout ballad literature. 

Into this idyllic treatment of home and nature, as has been 
indicated, is blended a deep religious faith. And here we find this 
poetry closely related to another group of poems, purely religious, 
hymnal inform, and lyrical in the personalsense. These can never 
be as popular as the “Snow Bound” must remain; but they give 
distinction in an equal degree, and afford no less promise of per- 
manence. Mr. Pickard has noted that in the collection of hymns 
made for the World’s Parliament of Religions at Chicago in 1893 
a larger number were taken from Whittier than from any other 
poet of any land.* And we find that in the hymnal of the largest 
Protestant denomination in America there are seven hymns taken 
from his poetry, a larger number than from any other American 
poet.t These facts well illustrate the most significant feature of 
his religious poetry. It voices the elemental hopes and yearnings 
of the heart. Untrammeled by creed and dogma it expresses the 
unchanging elements of Christian faith and experience—the hunger 
for the peace that passeth understanding, the trust in the ‘Eternal 
Goodness,” the acceptance of the kingdom of Heaven with the 
faith of a little child. Mr. Perry says: ‘Save for their lack of 
creed and formula, Whittier’s hymns might have been composed 
in the thirteenth century, so utterly simple is their faith.” } May 
we not believe, for that very lack, in partial degree at any rate, 
that they have fair hope of expressing religious experiences in the 
twenty-third century? For Whittier is convincing in his deep 
sincerity, and in such poems as the “Eternal Goodness,” “Our 
Master,”’ and ‘‘At Last” we have the beautiful and comforting 
utterance to which the troubled heart and baffled mind may turn 





*Pickard’s Whittier, p. 684. 
+The Methodist Hymnal, edition of 1905. 
tThe Atlantic Monthly, November issue, p. 859. 
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for assurance. And it is to such quietistic feeling or philosophy, if 
you choose, that men must turn from “the sick fatigue, the lan- 
guid doubt,” to this, rather than to Browning’s militant optim- 
ism. For that impelling energy of Browning’s faith, while it has 
mighty power to gather wavering inclinations into purpose, lays 
hold upon certain temperamentsonly. The great religious poetry 
of our hymnals, serenely quietistic, that is the poetry to which 
one turns with greater comfort after the dreary negation so char- 
acteristically modern, and illustrated with pathetic beauty in 
Matthew Arnold’s verse. 

We would not praise unwisely by praising too much, Whittier 
was nota great genius; he was not a master poet even in the rather 
slender volume which we would separate from the wholly inferior 
verse which makes the body of the final edition of his poetry. On 
the purely intellectual side, whether we consider attainments or 
natural vigor, he was probably less considerable than any of those 
with whom he might be properly compared. There is a lighter 
content of thought in his poetry than in Lowell’s; he had not the 
finish or the romantic charm of Longfellow; he lacks the delicate 
penetration in nature poetry that we find in Bryant’s best; he has 
less of intellectual brightness than Holmes; he was decidely less 
than Poe in genius. Despite all this, because he felt with such 
sureness and tenderness some eternal realities of the human heart 
and because of the unerring simplicity and directness, the charm- 
ing adequacy of his art, he promises to be, a century hence, better 
known and nearer tothe readers of that time than any poet of his 
dayin America. Including all American literature presents another 
question. Emerson was wiser and deeper, a more considerable 
personality in many ways. Despite his formlessness, on the art 
side, his voice must be heard in far distant years. Hawthorne 
was in the highest degree an artist—the greatest of themvall in 
this respect; and he, too, as well as Whittier, embodies in his art 
unchanging human themes. We cannot feel sure that Whittier 
will live nearer to coming generations than will these. 

To find company for Whittier we select those poets in English 
literature who live, not because they possessed great genius or 
gave expression to original ideas or were in the highest degree 
inspired, but because they were voices for the common soul of 
humanity, and spoke with admirable truth and beauty. With 
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Cowper, at his best, with Goldsmith, and with Burns of the “‘Cot- 
ter’s Saturday Night” (whose greater genius exhibited its higher 
quality in other poetry)—with these we give Whittier place. 

In his religious poetry he is with those hymnists who were poets 
as well. Again with Cowper, balancing Cowper’s greater strength 
against Whittier’s sweetness and sanity and freedom from dogma, 
he is near to Vaughan, Wither, and Herbert. We cannot conceive 


that religious thought will ever advance to where these lines from 
“The EternalGoodness” shall not be expressive of a fundamental 
faith: 


“And so beside the Silent Sea 
I wait the muffled oar; 
No harm from him can come to me 
On ocean or on shore. 


“I know not where his islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air; 
I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond his love and care. 


* * * * oo * ” * * 


“And Thou, O Lord, by whom are seen 
Thy creatures as they be, 
Forgive me if too close I lean 
My human heart on Thee.”’ 








The Moral Influences of College Life and 
Training* 
By CLARENCE B, WALLACE 
Principal of the University School, Nashville, Tenn. 

As has often been said, any well-devised scheme of education 
must needs have regard for the three-fold nature of man—mental, 
moral, and physical. The emphasis placed on each of these phases 
of man’s nature has varied at different times in the history of our 
country. 

The earliest teachers in American colleges were often preachers 
also and looked after both the mental and the moral welfare of 
their pupils. Sufficient physical exercise was found in subduing a 
luxuriant wilderness to the purposes of civilization and in demon- 
strating to our rather obtuse predecessors the superiority of our 
claims to this country. With the partial disappearance of the 
parson from the schoolroom, ‘and later with the emigration of 
our students to drink deep draughts from the fountains of Ger- 
man learning, the greatest emphasis began to be placed on the 
intellectual side of education. In more recent years various forms 
of physical exercise have come into much prominence, and the 
moral side of education is in danger of being overshadowed by 
the physical and the intellectual. 

Much rash criticism of colleges and their influence is indulged 
in, often by men who have never been to college. Vicious habits, 
previously contracted, are discovered for the first time during a 
college course, and the college is unjustly held responsible. Or a 
boy too weak to stand alone succumbs. The parents do not see 
that the fall was inherent in the hoy’s nature and would occur as 
soon as he was exposed to temptation, whether in college or else- 
where. So they blame the college. A self-respecting boy who goes 
to college to get an education and is prepared for the work he 
undertakes is morally safer in college than he would be in busi- 
ness. Of course the boy who has not been faithful in school, and 


*The annual address of the President of the Association of Colleges and Pre- 
paratory Schools of the Southern States, delivered at Birmingham, Alabama, 
November 7, 1907. 
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the boy whose preparation is inadequate, are especially liable to 
discouragement and temptation. 

So I would have it understood at the outset that Ido not share 
the opinion of those who regard colleges as dens of iniquity and 
college professors as indifferent to the moral interests of their 
students. But I do believe that the colleges are falling short of 
their possibilities andI beg leave to speak with the utmost frank- 
ness. And if there should be any criticisms, bear in mind that 
they come from one whose life’s work is misdirected, if college 
education is not worth while. “Faithful are the wounds of a 
friend.” 

Letustake afreshman entering college and go with him through 
some of his experiencesin order to weigh the influences to which he 
is subjected. What I say results from aninvestigation of many in- 
institutions and is not a generalization from what isfound in any 
one. The transition from school to college is indeed a perilousepoch 
in the boy’s life. With a single step he passes from boyhood to 
manhood, from a narrow sphere to a wider sphere full of dangers, 
from a parental discipline—possibly too parental—to a discipline 
that is often conspicuous by its laxity. Like a child with a new 
toy, he proceeds to experiment with his recently acquired privi- 
leges. So he begins to enjoy man’s birthrights, life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness. And this at a time when the blood runs 
warm and the animal appetites are strong. To many boys this 
change comes too soon. The test applied to determine a boy’s 
fitness for admission to college is a mental test, the ability to take 
with success certain examinations. But every fitting-school man 
knows that it is one thing to prepare a boy for examinations and 
a very different thing to prepare him for college and college life. 

In spite of the best efforts of the schools, much of the material 
israw. It needs to be worked into shape by men of elevated and 
inspiring character, of commanding personality, of ready sym- 
pathy, of sound scholarship, and of capacity to teach and to 
stimulate. The crude condition, the numerical strength and the 
vast possibilities of a freshman class make it worthy of the best 
care. If these boys and young men are to be fitted morally and 
intellectually for their proper places in life, if they are to be kept 
in steadfast pursuit of those purposes for which they should come 
to college, their guidance, particularly during the perilous first 
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year, should come from skilful hands and their counsel from wise 
heads and warm hearts. 

The first impression of a freshman when he meets the men who 
are to be his teachers is often a feeling of disappointment. The 
weakest point in college training today is the attention that is 
given the freshman class. In many of the larger colleges and uni- 
versities this class is taught by instructors and fellows. These 
are young men who hold their positions temporarily and not long 
enough to become skilled teachers. They are usually selected 
because of their intellectual gifts, and not because of their fitness 
in other respects. They are studying for an advanced degree and 
their attention is divided. Or they may have already won the 
advanced degree and accepted these positions not because they 
like this particular work, but because nothing better offers. They 
often regard freshman work as a bore and sometimes do not con- 
ceal their disgust for it. Their interest is chiefly in their subjects 
as fields for investigation and not in their students as human 
beings with capacity for good and evil. Some of them tolerate 
the freshman to get the more interesting students of the upper 
and graduate classes. 

If there is any justice in the charge that our colleges are turning 
out a blasé type of young men, is not the explanation to be 
sought, partly at least, in the failure to put students, in the earlier 
years of their course, in contact with men best suited to create 
lofty ideals and to inspire to high purposes? Mere scholarship, if 
not accompanied by other essential qualifications, ought not to 
win for any man the privilege of teaching college students. 

It is encouraging to note that some colleges are recognizing the 
importance of having professors come in touch with the freshmen. 
A plan has been devised of assigning freshmen to certain members 
of the faculty, who become their advisers. When there is a fortu- 
nate conjunction of an earnest adviser and a willing student, the 
system works well. Manyself-satisfied freshmen are reluctant to 
admit that they need advice. Many hesitate to go to a man 
whose classes they do not attend. It is difficult for a professor to 
advise wisely a student of whom he sees and knows little. 

Some pains have been taken to investigate the working of this 
system at Harvard. A gentleman whose son had passed his en- 
trance examinations and been assigned to an adviser requested 
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an interview with the adviser in advance of his son’s matricula- 
tion. He gave a good reason for requesting this interview before 
the usual time. He received a curt note, saying it would be early 
enough for the interview when the student had matriculated. A 
graduate of a later year stated that in his time the relations of 
the adviser to the freshman amounted to nothing, save in the 
cases of those whom he termed “naughty” students. A present 
undergraduate gives asomewhat more encouraging report of the 
plan and states that on his arrival at college he received from his 
adviser information of substantial value. In practice the plan is 
only a partial success. No plan can take the place of men. And 
if every man were a Dean Briggs, almost any plan would answer. 

The first welcome extended to the new students is apt to be at 
the hands of the Young Men’s Christian Association. This or- 
ganization is today the most aggressive and the most potent 
moral influence in college life. Its beneficent work has spread to 
almost every college that is worthy of the name. This work is 
no longer done in a haphazard way, but in the best institutions 
is directed by specially trained secretaries who from time to time 
are aided by representatives of the State and International 
Young Men’s Christian Association Committees. The Associa- 
tion furnishes a rallying point for men of all denominations. 

But the Christian Association by no means represents the sum 
total of the religious activities of the college. There are regular 
services—sometimes held by a chaplain who devotes himself to 
the spiritual welfare of the college. There are courses of study— 
some ethical merely, others Biblical and distinctly religious. 
There are occasionally Bible classes formed on the individual ini- 
tiative of a professor. When the nature and the variety of reli- 
gious activities are taken into consideration, along with the fact 
that on the average about one-half of the students are professing 
Christians, it becomes evident that the moral atmosphere of the 
college is good for one who seeks the best it offers. Those who 
seek that which is evil should not be permitted to remain and 
contaminate the air. 

If our freshman is unattractive personally, the Young Men’s 
Christian Association will probably be the only organization to 
give him a welcome. But if he is attractive, especially if heis good 
looking and dresses well, he will receive attention from the Greek 
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letter societies. What of the moral influence of these societies? 
It is dificult to give a definite answer to this question. Some 
fraternities exert a good influence. Others do not. Some take a 
real pride in their men and incite them to their best efforts. 
Others are little more than clubs for social excesses. Different 
chapters in the same fraternity and the same chapter in different 
years vary greatly. The scope of our inquiry scarcely permits a 
discussion of the injurious effects of fraternities or literary socie- 
ties, or of the politics introduced by the fraternities into many 
college matters. But it is permissible to refer to the dangers that 
lurk in the chapter houses, unless they are kept under strict con- 
trol. Without a surveillance that is repugnant to the ideas both 
of the student and the faculty, there is danger lest these houses 
become the cause of financialexpenditures that cannot be afforded 
and the scenes of social excesses that are inconsistent with ear- 
nest study. 

The most conspicuous feature of college life is athletics, and it 
is upon the moral influence of athletics that I wish to dwell at 
most length and to offer suggestions aimed at better conditions. 
In the minds of students, nothing else is comparable to this; no 
intellectual achievement can be compared with athletic prowess. 
There are no heroes like those of the gridiron or of the diamond. 
The college astronomer, gazing patiently through the weary 
hours of the night at the studded vault of the heavens, may dis- 
cover a new comet and the wires may flash his discovery to the 
admiring scientists of the world. But to the student body his 
feat is insignificant compared with the finding of a new star for 
the football team. The plodding professor after years of prepa- 
ration and labor provides a modest living for himself and his 
family. And he sees the coach in ten weeks receive as much as he 
earns in awhole year. The coach is sometimes the best paid man 
connected with the college, and during the season is the most 
prominent. 

What of the moral influence of athletics? A sound body as an 
abiding place for a sound mind is a moral asset of incalculable 
value. The abstinence during training, the development of self- 
reliance and courage, the discipline of self-control and of subordi- 
nating personal desires to the general good, the habits of prompt 
and implicit obedience and the necessity of doing nothing less than 
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one’s very best—all of these things contribute greatly to the mak- 
ing of robust character. 

Much weight, but not too much, must be attached to these con- 
siderations. The training is so vigorous that it is not kept up. 
The abstinence from dissipation and vice too often arises from the 
lower motive of loyalty to the team and not from the higher 
principles of temperance and purity. The physical benefits reach 
only a small portion of the students. The most perfect specimens 
are selected and trained to give exhibitions for the diversion of the 
others and the public. Thus is developed “the bleacher athlete,” 
whose only participation is in the shouting. 

College athletics can be made a tremendous power for good. If 
this is to be done, some radical changes must be effected. To 
make these changes time, tact, and courage are necessary. With- 
out these changes it is questionable whether some of the present 
forms of college athletics should be tolerated. 

The spirit of college athletics is not what it should be, and in 
football is distinctly bad. This is martifested in several ways: 

First. In the attitude of the players toward the rules of the 
game. Young gentlemen agree to playa game of football or base- 
ball under certain rules, and seem to feel no obligation to obey 
these rules. They are deterred from violating the rules not by a 
sense of honor, but by penalties. So frequent are the violations 
that it has been necessary to make the penalties severer and to 
increase the number of officers authorized to inflict penalties. 
Witness the holding in line, the sly slugging, the efforts to injure 
an opponent, the secret code of signals between the coach and 
the quarter-back, enabling the coach to direct the plays at a time 
when he is not allowed by the rules to do so, the sending into the 
game of substitutes with messages from the coach. Not every 
man or every team is guilty of all these offences, but they are more 
prevalent than the uninitiated imagine. They are most frequent 
in football, where the opportunity is greatest, and less frequent 
in other forms of athletics. 

Second. The tone of college athletics is lowered by the gambling 
done by the students themselves on the contests. It is, of course, 
impossible to stop professional gamblers from making wagers on 
the results of games. But it ought to be possible to build up a 
sentiment among the students against gambling. College author- 
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ities can hardly be aware of the extent of the gambling that is 
indulged in by the students. In an eastern city a professional 
bookmaker plied his trade in a prominent hotel to facilitate the 
betting between students and others on a game of football. Said 
a Harvard man: ‘‘The Yale men got all our money last year, but 
we will get theirs this year.” The Harvard and the Yale men are 
in this respect not worse than others. Careful inquiry reveals the 
same state of affairs in colleges in various parts of the country. A 
mature, conservative man, who has been connected as a student, 
undergraduate and graduate, with three well known universities 
in different sections, estimates that one-half of the students who 
can raise the money make wagers on athletic contests. 

Third. The bad spirit of athletics is shown in the undue impor- 
tance attached to victory. The average team prefers a victory 
won by sharp practice or unfair means to an honorable defeat. 
“In all thy getting, get victory,” is the doctrine that is preached. 
‘“‘We won, but how did we win?” a player with a sensitive con- 
scence is said to have remarked to the coach as they left the field. 
“In two or three years the only thing that will be remembered 
about this game will be the score,” the coach is reported to have 
replied. Such victories are welcomed by the players and approved 
by the student body. Men receive athletic victories dishonestly 
obtained who would scorn to receive money similarly obtained. 
And who are these men? The intellectual élite of the land, the 
future leaders of our state and society. It would not be fair to 
judge the character of these men by their conduct in athletics. In 
other matters many of them are men of blameless lives. But here 
under the strain of intense excitement they fall below their own 
ideals of right. Fortunately, they often rise again to their proper 
level, but the danger of such falls need not be discussed. 

The undue prominence of athletics has a harmful effect in other 
ways upon the players and the students generally. The heads of 
college athletes must be in a state of steady equilibrium if they 
are not upset by the attentions they receive. They are lionized by 
their fellow students. They are made to think they are substan- 
tial benefactors of their college, if they win victories for her. The 
newspapers print columns about them. Their pictures are pub- 
lished separately and in groups. The minutest details of their 
doings are given to the public as of the utmost importance. One 
6 
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is strongly reminded of what is printed just before a prize fight. 
This cannot be good, and must be bad for young men who are 
engaged in intellectual pursuits. Enthusiastic champions of ath- 
letics may not admit it, but it is a fact, nevertheless, that those 
who excel in football or baseball are, as a rule, either inferior 
students or fall distinctly short of their best. In other words, 
their participation in athletics is a hindrance and not a help to 
their work as students. 

Athletic success seems to bring more glory than intellectual 
success. And thus is erected a standard that is discouraging to 
those who are studiously inclined. The winner of an oratorical 
contest and the man wholeads his class in scholarship must yield 
precedence to the successful athlete. Thus incentive may be lost 
in a field where it should be of the most value. 

I wish it understood that, in spite of these objections, I am in 
favor of college athletics of a revised kind. The purposes of this 
revision may be briefly stated: First, to cause every student who 
is physically sound to participate in out-door sports, so that each 
one may receive the undoubted benefit. Second, the introduction 
of a real spirit of fair play, which, using legitimate strategy, will 
scorn to receive a victory secured by sharp practices, by violating 
rules, or by deceiving an officer of the game. Third, to eradicate 
gambling as far as possible among the students by giving them 
to understand that either the gambling or the intercollegiate 
contests must stop. Fourth, to ensure for mental and moral 
training the pre-eminence they deserve. Utopian, does some one 
say? Notso. If these changes were effected, our athletics would 
not be on a much higher plane than those of our English cousins. 
These changes must be brought about, if at all, by the codper- 
ation of many colleges. A single college could hardly dare to 
attempt such reforms, so strongly entrenched is the present sys- 
tem of athletics. 








Carl Schurz: Reminiscences of Youth and 
Early Manhood* 


By Wiiii1amM H. GLasson 


These two volumes contain, simply and modestly told, the story 
of many of the events of a stirring and useful career. The manner 
of the telling, especially in the first volume, has all the charm of 
the fireside narrative of an old man who has lived his life well, 
and is recounting to the eager circle of his family and intimate 
friends the surroundings and adventures of the days of his youth. 
And, in truth, both of these volumes belong to the time of Schurz’s 
youth, for the second closes with his part in the battle of Chan- 
cellorsville in the Civil War, when he was but thirty-four years 
old. For reminiscences of his more mature and later life, one will 
have to look to the chapters on the close of the Civil War and on 
Reconstruction, which are announced for publication in forthcom- 
ing issues of McClure’s Magazine. 

The strongest impression left by the reading of these volumes is 
that they reveal a disinterested and courageous character con- 
sistently devoted to high moral principle. Here was a political 
leader who cared more about the triumph of right principles than 
about the offices, and a public speaker who assumed that his 
auditors would best respond to appeals to reason and conscience; 
here was a man who chose to forsake the luxury and dignity of 
an important diplomatic mission and to risk his life on the battle- 
field for the cause of human freedom. 

In a most important respect, Schurz’s public services in America 
were consistent with, and the logical sequence of, his earlier career 
in Europe. The noble idea which claimed the gallant and unsel- 
fish devotion of his early manhood was that of national unity 
and free political institutions for his native country. Upon the 
failure of the premature risings to attain these ends, it was 
natural that he and thousands of fellow Germans should seek 
new homes in America and give strong support to the cause of 
the Union and of human freedom. It was as an able and trusted 
leader of these foreign born citizens that Schurz first came into 
prominence in American public life. 





*The Reminiscences of Carl Schurz, Vol. 1, 1829-1852, Vol. II, 1852-1863. New 
York: The McClure Company, 1907. 
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With the events of his early life in Germany and as a political 
refugee in other countries of Europe, the first volume is concerned. 
The narrative extends to his coming to the United States, in 1852, 
at the age of twenty-three years. Schurz was born near Cologne 
in the Rhine valley on March 2, 1829. His father was of the 
peasant class, and, at the time of his birth, was village school- 
master. His mother was the daughter of a prosperous tenant- 
farmer. Young Schurz was a child of promise in the family. 
The sacrificing parents centered their ambitions upon his prepa- 
ration for one of the learned professions. At ten years of age, he 
entered the “gymnasium” at Cologne. While there, his life was 
frugal in the extreme, and, at times, embarrassed by the financial 
difficulties of his father. But he was one of the ablest of the stu- 
dents. When he was seventeen years old, he had the pain of seeing 
his father, through a piece of misfortune, confined in a debtor’s 
prison. Finally arrangements were made for the release of his 
father, and Schurz, who had not entirely completed his gymna- 
sium course, entered, as an irregular'student, the University at 
Bonn, to which place the family had moved. Later he returned to 
the gymnasium to pass his graduation examinations, and then 
became a regular student at the University of Bonn. With the 
design of preparing himself for a professorship of history at some 
German university, he engaged earnestly in courses of historical 
and philological study. In the winter semester of 1847-8, Schurz 
made the acquaintance of Professor Gottfried Kinkel, who was to 
exert an influence upon him which altered the whole course of his 
career. 

Already in the gymnasium Schurz had been affected by the pre- 
vailing feeling that the old Prussian absolutism must yield to a 
constitutional government with free political institutions, and 
that the many German states must be molded together into a 
united empire with a national German parliament and under a 
national constitution. In the university Schurz’s schoolboy en- 
thusiasm for the wished-for political changes was strengthened, 
and in the social circle of Professor Kinkel he heard many things 
which gave his political ideas greater clearness and definiteness. 

One morning, towards the end of February, 1848, the startling 
news came to the university town that Louis Philippe had been 
driven from the throne of France and a republic had been pro- 
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claimed. Lectures and studies were neglected. Everyone was 
filled with excitement and expectancy. It seemed as if an earth- 
quake was impending of which the first shock had been felt. What 
significance for Germans had the surprising news from France? 
Had not the day for the establishment of free political institutions 
and a united Germany arrived? Such were the circumstances 
under which Schurz reached his nineteenth birthday. 

Soon exciting news came from every quarter. Throughout the 
German cities and states the revolutionary movement had spread 
like a prairie fire. Everywhere the princes were yielding to the 
desires of the citizens. In the cities great mass meetings and de- 
monstrations were voicing the popular demand. On March 18, 
Bonn had its demonstration, with Professor Kinkel bearing the 
revolutionary flag at the head of the procession and addressing 
the assembled multitude. On March 21, Frederick William IV., 
King of Prussia, who had at first sternly resisted the insurrection, 
promised that he would “place himself at the head of the move- 
ment for a united Germany; in that united Germany Prussia would 
be merged.” 

But the hopes of liberty-loving Germans were doomed to cruel 
disappointment. After the first flush of “the people’s spring 
time,” reactionary forces set in. The kings and princes failed to 
keep the promises which they had made under the stress of the 
revolutionary uprisings. When the national parliament, assem- 
bled at Frankfurt to frame a constitution, had elected the King 
of Prussia hereditary Kaiser on March 28, 1849, the refusal of 
Frederick William IV. to accept the constitution and the Kaiser- 
ship came as a great blow to the cause of national unity. There 
was soon a sharp clash between the democratic supporters of the 
new national constitution and the partisans of the existing 
governments. In many parts of Germany there were uprisings 
of the people on behalf of the national constitution and govern- 
ment. 

At this juncture Schurz took the final step which changed the 
course of his life. Since the outbreak of 1848 he had been actively 
associated with Professor Kinkel in the democratic movement. 
Now he followed the leadership of his professor in leaving the 
university, bidding his parents farewell, and taking up arms in 
what he believed to be a righteous cause. On May 10, 1849, he 
joined in a futile attempt against the armory at Siegburg. 
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Schurz’s revolutionary service was not without amusing fea- 
tures, but gave him the chance to show his courage and resource- 
fulness in time of emergency. He became a lieutenant in the 
troops of the provisional government of the Palatinate, and was 
finally among those besieged by the Prussians in the fortress of 
Rastatt, the last stronghold retained by the unsuccessful revolu- 
tionists. When the surrender of the fortress became imminent, 
Schurz—a Prussian acting as an officer of the revolutionists—was 
confronted with the probability that he would upon capture suffer 
a summary trial and condemnation to death. To a young man 
of twenty the prospect was exceedingly depressing, but it served 
to develop his powers of resource, and to nerve him to a most 
venturesome escape from the fortress and through the Prussian 
lines. 

With a fellow officer and a servant, he undertook to leave the 
city through a sewer for the waters of the street gutters, which 
led from the interior of the city, under the fortifications, into an 
open field outside. His account of the escape is most engrossing. 
The sewer was a tube of brick masonry, with just room for the 
refugees to wade through it, half walking, half crawling. At 
intervals there were narrow iron manholes, covered by iron 
gratings, through which air and, by day, some light came down. 
As Schurz and his companions were in the sewer at night, it 
began to rain heavily. Fearing that they would be drowned by 
the rapidly rising water which reached up to their chests, they 
pushed desperately for the exit. But near the mouth they found 
their way barred by a fixed iron railing. Their case seemed 
hopeless. But investigation showed that there was room to get 
down with their whole bodies under the water and crawl under 
the railing. This they.did and pushed for the exit, but, just 
before issuing forth from their concealment, they heard the Prus- 
sian sentries posted but a few paces from the mouth of the sewer. 
The rain having ceased and the water no longer rising, they 
crawled back into the sewer and held council. There seemed no 
chance of escape and the only thing they could do was to go back 
into the town, which was now in possession of the Prussians. 
Here they had the greatest difficulty in getting to a place of 
concealment and obtaining food. But taking great risks and 
using some money, they gained the aid of a native of the town. 
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Through him they at length ascertained that the Prussian sen- 
tries outside of the town had been withdrawn. Again they 
entered the sewer and this time made good their escape, finally 
crossing the Rhine into France. Schurz proceeded from place to 
place until, at Zurich in Switzerland, he joined a group of his 
friends among the German refugees. 

Here he was, at twenty years old, a political refugee who dared 
not return to his native country except at the risk of his life. He 
secured work in writing articles for a newspaper published at 
Cologne at a rate of remuneration sufficient to provide for his 
support. Among his acquaintances of those days was Richard 
Wagner, also a refugee, but not yet appreciated by more than a 
small circle of friends. In his asylum of safety, Schurz was much 
troubled by the unhappy fate of his friend Kinkel, who had been 
captured, tried by court martial, and sentenced to imprisonment 
for life. 

This loyalty to Kinkel led Schurz to an exploit so daring and 
well executed as to make him a man of mark among all the 
revolutionary leaders of Europe. At the request of Kinkel’s wife, 
in February, 1850, he undertook to effect the liberation of her 
husband from prison. His reminiscences of this romantic and 
dangerous enterprise hold the attention in a firm grip to the end. 
Schurz’s conduct in the matter revealed in him a capacity for 
careful planning, good sense, discretion and sound judgment of 
men, and a high degree of unselfishness and personal bravery. 
He went back toGermany under a passport procured by a cousin 
who closely resembled him, travelled about from place to place, 
and finally carried to a successful conclusior a plot whereby 
Kinkel was rescued from solitary confinement in the penitentiary 
at Spandau and taken to the port of Rostock, from which Kinkel 
and Schurz were carried in a small sailing vessel to Scotland. 
Schurz’s brave and romantic exploit made a profound impression, 
and, when he, after a time, arrived in Paris, he found himself 
lionized to an embarrassing extent. The memory of this adven- 
ture remains alive today in various parts of Germany. 

Schurz now took up a residence in Paris and resumed journal- 
istic connections in Germany whereby he earned a living. In the 
spring of 1851 he was suddenly arrested by the French police and 
thrown into jail. For some days he was unable to get any 
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hearing or ascertain the cause of the arrest. In the meantime his 
rooms and papers were searched. He was finally informed that 
there was no charge against him, but that he was required to 
leave France as soon as might be convenient. He could learn no 
reason for this requirement, but later events showed that it was 
because of the desire of Louis Napoleon to expel such persons as 
might be expected to interfere with the success of the coup d’état 
which did away with the republican form of government and put 
him in possession of monarchical power. 

However, Schurz had already planned to remove to London, 
and the expulsion caused him no inconvenience. In London he 
was a member of the social circle of the Kinkels who had estab- 
lished themselves in that city. His living he earned by giving 
lessons in the German language and in music. Schurz’s well 
known exploit made him a welcome figure in the circle of refugees 
in London. He was honored by attention from Mazzini, the Ital- 
ian revolutionary leader; and Louis Kossuth, the Hungarian 
patriot, coming to London in Uctober, 1851, singled him out 
for especial compliment on the occasion of their meeting. He 
also became acquainted with Louis Blanc, the French socialist 
leader. In December, 1851, Louis Napoleon overthrew the French 
republic, and Schurz felt that all present hope of revolutionary 
progress in Europe was over. His fatherland was closed to him; 
England was to him a foreign country; therefore he resolved to 
seek the attainment of his ideals of freedom in a new home in 
America. Probably his resolve to establish a home in America 
was strengthened by the fact that he had met in the fall of 1851, 
at the house of a fellow exile, a German girl of eighteen who be- 
came his wife on July 6, 1852. In August the young couple were 
ready to sailfor America. Before hisdeparture Mazzini attempted 
in vain to interest him in a new revolutionary enterprise. With 
his young wife Schurz sailed from Portsmouth in August, 1852, 
“and landed in the harbor of New York on a bright September 
morning. With the buoyant hopefulness of young hearts,” they 
“saluted the new world.” 

The second volume of the reminiscences opens with some espe- 
cially readable early impressions of America. The following from 
the account of the progress of the new-comers up New York har- 
bor is worthy of quotation: 
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As we skirted the shore of Staten Island, with its fine country houses 
and green lawns and massive clumps of shade trees, a delightful picture 
of comfort and contentment—Staten Island was then still a favorite 
summering place—I asked one of my fellow passengers what kind of peo- 
ple lived in those charming dwellings. ‘Rich New Yorkers,” said he. 
“And how much must a man have to be called a rich New Yorker?’ 1 
asked. ‘Well,’ he answered, ‘a man who has something like $150,000 
or $200,000 or an assured income ot $10,000 or $12,000 would be con- 
sidered wealthy. Of course, there are men who have more than that—as 


much as a million or two, or even more.” “Are there many such in New 
York?” “Oh, no, not many; perhaps a dozen. But the number of people 
who might be called well-to-do is large.” “And are there many poor 


people in New York?” “Yes, some; mostly new-comers, I think. But 
what is called poverty here would, in many cases, hardly be called pov- 
erty in London or Paris. There are scarcely any hopelessly poor here. 
It is generally thought here that nobody need be poor.” 

In the changing course of time I have often remembered this conver- 
sation. 

Schurz’s first task in America was to learn English in the short- 
est possible time, and teachers and students of languages should 
find his method of procedure of much interest. He visited Phila- 
delphia and Washington and was in the latter city during the 
debates on the Kansas-Nebraska bill in the spring of 1854. He 
met many of the anti-slavery champions, and also presented a 
letter of introduction to Jefferson Davis who received him kindly. 
In the autumn of 1854, Schurz made a journey to the West with 
the object of visiting relatives and German friends in Illinois, Wis- 
consin, and Missouri. Watertown, Wisconsin, where resided 
several of his relatives, was chosen as his future home. Before 
making a permanent settlement, he had, on account of his wife’s 
health, to return temporarily to Europe. They came back to 
America in May, 1856. 

Schurz found the country about entering the throes of the Presi- 
dential campaign. He eagerly allied himself with the young 
Republican party and enthusiastically supported Frémont as 
against Buchanan. In Wisconsin, he was pressed into the campaign 
to address his German fellow citizens in their native language. 
His speeches were arguments for a cause rather than for a party. 
Defeat in the campaign was a stunning blow to him, but it left 
him with “a fervid longing for the next opportunity to do ser- 
vice.” He settled down to a quiet life on his little farm among 
congenial friends, and devoted himself to the study of law with 
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the object of preparing himself for a position at the bar and for 
further work in the political field. In1857,he was nominated by 
the Republicans of Wisconsin for the lieutenant-governorship. 
The election was a close one, but he was defeated by one hundred 
and seven votes, while the Republican candidate for the governor- 
ship was elected by a small majority. He bore the defeat with 
greater equanimity than some of his friends who thought that he 
had been discriminated against because of his foreign birth. 

The year 1858 found him campaigning in Illinois during the time 
of the great Lincoln-Douglas debate. He describes most interest- 
ingly his first meeting with Lincoln and the debate at Quincy 
which he heard. After the campaign was over he was admitted 
to the bar in Jefferson County, Wisconsin, and associated himself 
with Mr. H. E. Paine in the practice of law at Milwaukee. In 
April, 1859, he was invited to Boston to aid in checking the 
“Native American” or ‘‘Know-nothing”’ sentiment which had then 
gained a great hold in that State. His speech on “True Ameri- 
canism” in Faneuil Hall seems to have had a happy effect. While 
in Boston at this time and on later occasions, Schurz made the 
acquaintance and enjoyed the friendship of Longfellow, Holmes, 
Emerson, Lowell and others of that famous circle of celebrities. 
Upon his return from Massachusetts to Wisconsin, he found that 
his German Republican friends were urging him for the Republican 
nomination for governorship at the convention to be held in the 
autumn of 1859. Many thought that he had been badly treated 
in the campaign of 1857. Rather against his own judgment, 
Schurz allowed his friends to present his name. Governor Ran- 
dall, however, was renominated, and Schurz wasagain nominated 
for the lieutenant-governorship. He felt constrained to decline 
the honor, but reaffirmed his devotion to the anti-slavery cause 
and to the party serving it. 

Schurz at this time and later suffered greatly from newspaper 
attacks and vilification by political opponents. In discussing 
such attacks upon public men, he fears any attempt to limit the 
freedom of the press, and says: “It is very difficult to draw the 
dividing line between legitimate and illegitimate criticism, and a 
law against the latter can hardly be devised that could not easily 
be misused against the former. It is infinitely more important 
that in a free government which is to rest upon a well informed 
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public opinion, legitimate criticism should have the widest and 
most unobstructed range, than that illegitimate criticism should 
be restrained or punished. As to the practical working of this 
freedom, I do not know a single instance of a public man in our 
political history being destroyed or seriously injured in his stand- 
ing or influence by unjust attacks upon his character.” 

In the autumn of 1859, Schurz campaigned in Wisconsin and in 
Minnesota, where the first State election was to be held. Some 
of his experiences in this new country make very entertaining 
reading, especially one speaking trip with Galusha A. Grow, of 
Pennsylvania. He also gives a vivid description of an old-time 
steamboat race down the Mississippi. After the elections, Schurz 
started out on an extensive lecture tour, for, by earnings derived 
from such work, he was making up for the expense of political 
tours and the loss caused by private business neglected. These 
lecturing tours were sometimes enlivened by rather rough adven- 
tures, but on them he visited many interesting places and made 
the acquaintance of many prominent persons. He details one 
occasion on which he was entertained by Governor Salmon P. 
Chase at Columbus, Ohio, when the conversation took a partic- 
ularly significant turn. 

Schurz went as one of the delegates from Wisconsin to the 
National Republican Convention at Chicago in May, 1860. There 
the Wisconsin delegation supported Seward to the last, but will- 
ingly accepted the final nomination of Lincoln. Schurz made an 
eloquent speech at the ratification meeting in Milwaukee and 
plunged with his whole heart into the campaign. His special 
work consisted in addressing meetings of German born voters in 
their native language throughout the States of Wisconsin, Illinois, 
Indiana, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and New York. The speeches were 
appeals to conscience and reason, eloquent and effective. Perhaps 
the greatest speech he delivered in the campaign was one at 
Cooper Institute, New York, where he held a crowded audience 
three hours with a merciless dissection of the theories and career 
of Stephen A. Douglas. 

At Lincoln’s inauguration, Schurz was one of the prominent 
Republicans present. His friends were pressing his claims for an 
important office at the hands of the administration. Although he 
saw Lincoln frequently, he made no personal application for him- 
self, but was gratified when he received the post of Minister of the 
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United States to Spain. After the attack on Fort Sumter, he was 
permitted to delay his departure for Madrid, and rendered valuable 
service in enlisting German cavalrymen in New York. Before the 
work of this character was completed he was directed to proceed 
to Spain where Seward thought his presence was needed. Here 
his service was exceedingly creditable. He urged upon his govern- 
ment the necessity of making the war one against slavery in order 
to make impossible the interference of European nations in behalf 
of theSouth. He also won special approbation by the fullness and 
accuracy of the information which he sent to Washington with 
regard to Spain’s participation in the joint expedition with France 
and England against Mexico. But chafing at remaining in com- 
fort and leisure at the Spanish court while the fortunes of the 
Union were at stake on the battlefield, he asked for a leave of 
absence to return home, or, if this could not be granted, for the 
acceptance of his resignation. He received the leave of absence 
and returned to the United States early in 1862. Immediately he 
tried to impress upon Lincoln the need that the war be made one 
against slavery, but was unsuccessful for the time in bringing 
about action in that direction. 

Schurz was unwilling to return to Spain and asked Lincoln to 
accept his resignation and give him a place in active service. After 
requiring him to give the matter further consideration, Lincoln 
allowed him to resign and appointed him a brigadier-general. 
The remainder of the second volume is occupied principally with 
military matters. Though Schurz did not play a leading part in 
the war, he proved a brave and capable officer and was promoted 
to a major-generalship. The volume closes with an able and 
detailed vindication of the Eleventh Corps, in which Schurz served, 
from charges made against it of bad conduct in the battle of 
Chancellorsville. 

One who has read and enjoyed these reminiscences of Schurz’s 
early manhood will hope that material adequate for the publi- 
cation of the record of more than forty years of later service is 
at hand. Certainly his career as United States Senator and as 
Secretary of the Interior, and his part in dealing with such ques- 
tions as Reconstruction, the future of the negro, the question of 
sound money, and the duty of our people towards the Philippines 
should furnish material for volumes not less valuable than those 


already published. 














The Fame of William Blake 


By Lewis NATHANIEL CHASE 
Professor of English in the University of Louisville 


For acentury William Blake has successfully eluded criticism. 
He was unknown, misunderstood, and unappreciated by his con- 
temporaries. In spite of the fact that for the past two years he 
has: been the subject of a greater amount of discussion than has 
been his lot for a generation, he is still anenigma. An eminent 
critic has recently confessed that “there isnot oneof . . . his 
biographers, editors, and expositors but has parted from his task 
with a sense of dissatisfaction and defeat.” The friendly-inclined 
specialist, it seems, is baffled in the study of this man. No won- 
der that the general reader does not know him other than superfi- 
cially. The seeming paradox, neverthless, between the magnitude 
of his genius, claimed by influential and in some cases conservative 
judges, and the smallness of his audience, on the other hand, 
gives us pause. What, in short, are some of the causes of this 
neglect ? 

One explanation is that Blake lived at the wrong period for the 
nourishment of his genius. There is much in this. Mr. Swin- 
burne’s striking statement cannot be dismissed with impunity. 
“There is no case on record of a man being quite so far in ad- 
vance of his time, in everything that belongs to the imaginative 
side of art, as Blake was from the beginning in advance of his.” 
Professor Walter Raleigh corroborates and illustrates this 
position: “Blake anticipated the Romantic movement in all its 
phases. The most characteristic doctrines of the diverse sects of 
that great school are all foreshadowed in stray lines of Blake’s 
verse . . . the metaphysical idealism of Coleridge 
Wordsworth’s praise of the revelation of sense as compared with 
the process of the tedious intellect . . . the enchantment of 
‘La Belle Dame Sans Merci’ . . . and, finally, the Revolu- 
tionary theology of Shelley.” 

This interpretation of Blake’s unsuccess as due to the world’s 
inability to discern a prophet cannot be more than partial. If it 
were complete, it would mean that when the world caught up 
with him, when later men had won recognition in their age sing- 
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ing those notes which he had been the first to sound, that then 
he would come into his own. Such was not the case. All the 
Romantic poets had lived and died; their collective genius had 
been felt; their individual genius had been recognized; Blake re- 
mained unknown. 

Then in the sixties he was lionized by the Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood and their friends. D. G. Rossetti appears to have 
been among the first to call attention to him, and this a few 
years before. But now W. M. Rossetti, Swinburne, and others 
came forward. Gilchrist’s Life appeared, “‘which achieved its 
main purpose,” in the words of Mr. John Sampson, “in popular- 
izing the poet and in preparing the way for Swinburne’s great 
critical appreciation.” 

The fad of the Rossetti group for Blake is one of the curiosities 
of literature. It involves the fact that the most masterly cham- 
pion proved to be Swinburne who, at that time, held decided 
views on the all-embracing merit of technical skill, of which Blake 
had little. Hence the paradox of Swinburne’s championship. 
“That the apostles of art for art’s sake should thus violate their 
own canon,” thought Henry Hewlett, “is a crowning proof of 
human frailty.” His explanation is that “Blake was chiefly com- 
mended to” the Pre-Raphaelites and their sympathizers “by his 
serviceableness as a stalking-horse for revolutionary propa- 
ganda.” 

Since then, in comparison with the other great Romanticists, 
Blake has not had alarge number of critics or readers. No other 
so recent English poet of the same rank has remained so long 
without a definitive edition. It is found, moreover, that most of 
his commentators up to surprisingly late years have “doctored” 
the text. Rossetti began it in order to make the poet more intel- 
ligible to an unacquainted public. Mr. Sampson, the editor of 
the first authoritative edition, appreciates the humorous aspect 
of Swinburne’s offence: “It is not a little bewildering to find one 
great poet and critic extolling Blake for the ‘glory of meter’ and 
‘sonorous beauty of lyrical work’ in the two opening lyrics of 
the ‘Songs of Experience,’ while he introduces into the first short 
stanzas quoted no less than seven emendations of his own, 
involving additions of syllables and important changes of mean- 
ing.” 
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Not alone from inaccurate editing has Blake suffered. The 
curse of preciosityis upon him. Certain material is yet in private 
hands. And some of his drawings, which are of incalculable help 
in throwing light on his poetry, are inaccessible to the general 
public. 

Thus far we have been considering Blake’s failure to win popu- 
larity as traceable to external circumstances, including the culpa- 
ble stupidity of an unsympathetic world. Shifting our point of 
view, it becomes plain that the failure is due rather to internal 
than to external causes. 

The first of these, accounting as it does fer the last point—his 
preciousness—is obvious. “It is to Blake’s singular mode of pub- 
lication,” Mr. Sampson says, “that we must attribute the scanty 
recognition accorded to his poetic genius during his own lifetime, 
as his public was necessarily restricted to the few friends or pat- 
rons who had obtained copies of his works from the ‘Author and 
Printer’ . . . The supposition that Blake desired to put his 
Songs into circulation through the medium of a publisher is alto- 
gether at variance with that characteristic independence which 
led him throughout his life to do most things for himself in his 
own way, regardless of toil which he loved, and disdainful of 
external assistance.” 

In connection with this disdain may be mentioned his utter dis- 
regard for his audience. Blake wrote for the purpose of self- 
expression, and seems to have cared little whether or not he 
would be understood. “Partly through ingrained humor,” ac- 
cording to Mr. Swinburne, “partly through the rough shifts of 
his imperfect and tentative education, Blake was much given to 
a certain perverse and defiant habit of expression, meant rather 
to scare and offend than to allure and attract the common run 
of readers or critics.” 

Blake’s unwillingness to exert himself to be understood makes 
more striking “the enormous nature of his claims. He asks to 
be considered not as a poet, . . . but as a prophet whose 
vision of things, consistent in all its parts, must be accepted or 
rejected initsentirety . . . The reader . . . cannot avoid 
misgivings. Blake has not the assured calm of the greatest 
visionaries.” 

More fundamental, however, in seeking the causes of Blake’s 
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failure to appeal is his contempt for education and the reasoning 
faculty. One of his sayings was, ‘““There is no use in education. I 
hold it to be wrong. It is the great sin.”” And another, “To 
generalize is to be an idiot. To particularize is the great distinc- 
tion of merit.’””’ Swinburne says that Blake lacked “logical pa- 
tience,” that he “read much and blindly; he had no leaning to 
verbal accuracy.”’ All the critics are agreed on this point. Mr. 
Ellis, the author of ‘The Real Blake,” states that “the never quite 
threw off the habit of using nouns, and even proper names as 
adjectives.” 

Again: “‘All his names are merely tickets more or less appropri- 
ate.” Some words he wrenched completely from their customary 
uses; some words he coined. As Mr. Arthur Symons puts it: “He 
used names too well known to have any ready-made meaning to 
the emotions (London or Bath),”’ and also “names so wholly 
unknown that they could mean nothing to the emotions or to 
the memory (Bowlahoola, Golgonooza).’”’ W. M. Rossetti asks 
and answers the question, “Could Blake think and embody his 
thoughts like other men? There are instances in which he both 
could do so, and has done it; but certain it is, regarding him in 
his most characteristic moods, that mostly he would not.” 

“Blake was,” says Mr. Raleigh, “in a certain sense, illiterate 
eventotheend . . . Itis easy to decry the academic processes 
of verbal education, but these processes have their uses 
They put (a man) on his guard against deceits of verbiage, and 
render him immune from the insidious encroachments of high- 
sounding nonsense. They submit even the imagination to a civil 
and social discipline, and compel the bard to express himself with 
adecent respect for the intellectual habits of his fellow-men. This 
classic discipline . . . was exactly what Blake most needed.” 

Perhaps the weightiest obstacle to appreciation of Blake is his 
disregard for the technique of both his arts. ‘The one draughts- 
man of the soul,” to quote Mr. Symons, “lacked the patience 
which is a part of all supreme genius. Having seen his vision he 
is in haste to record what he has seen hastily.’’ Hence, ‘‘the art 
of Blake . . . isarecord of vision which has not been thor- 
oughly mastered even as vision.” 

“He would make no compromise with earthly things, use no 
types of humanity, no analogies from nature.” ‘His own picto- 
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rial art suffered from his belief that nature is the work of the 
devil,’ Mr. Raleigh remarks. Naturally “it leaves Blake without 
a reason for drawing a man with two legs.” Enthusiastic as 
Mr. Swinburne is over Blake’s “revolutionary propaganda” and 
susceptible though he be to whatsoever in Blake is akin to his 
own genius, he is bound to admit Blake’s shortcomings as a 
literary artist. ‘Unfortunately he had not by training, perhaps 
not by nature, the conscience which would have reminded him 
that whether or not an artist may allowably play with all 
things in heaven and earth, one thing he must not play with: the 
material forms of art; that levity and violence are here prohibited 


under grave penalties . . . He was not accustomed to any 
careful feeling of his way among words . . . [In the Everlast- 


ing Gospel] in the line ‘a God or else a Pharisee,’ Blake with a 
pencil scratch has turned a God to a devil; as if the words were 
admittedly or admissibly interchangeable! A prophet so wonder- 
fully loose-tongued may well be the despair of his faithfullest 
commentators.” 

To quote once more from Mr. Symons: ‘We have to read him 
with a key, and the key isnot alwaysinourhands . . . He 
sees symbol within symbol, and as he tries to make one clear to 
us, he does but translate it into another . . . And it must be 
remembered, when even interpreters like Mr. Ellis and Mr. Yeats 
falter, and confess, ‘There is apparently some confusion, among 
the symbols,’ that after all we have only a portion of Blake’s 
later work . . . Blake’s great system of wheels within wheels 
remains no better thanaruin .. . It is no longer even possible 
to know how much consistency Blake was able to give to his 
symbols, and how far he failed to make them visible in terms of 
mortal understanding. As we have them, they evade us on every 
side.” 

We may conclude that the smallness of Blake’s circle of admir- 
ers results from a combination of causes. It must be conceded 
that he hid his light under a bushel and that he lived in advance 
of his time; and that these facts account for contemporary neg- 
lect. It is undeniable that this neglect is decreasing, as the 
publication of the volumes mentioned below sufficiently indicates. 
Blake’s historical position has been so inexcusably underrated 
and his work affords so much research material for students of 
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history, psychology, art, and literature that it is by no means 
unlikely that in the next few years he will receive all the attention 
he deserves, which is considerable. 

But it may be doubted if his disregard for the intellectual habits 
of his fellow men, and his violation of the technique of poetic 
expression may not restrict indefinitely the bounds of his audi- 
ence; may not confine his genuine fame to the few and only 
partially representative poems upon which it now rests; may 
not confine to special interest the greater portion of his work or 
his work as a whole. 

Considering the fewness of the poems upon which it is based, 
Blake’s fame is remarkable. It is secure. It will undoubtedly 
grow. Yet it seems probable that its growth will in the main be 
rather in the nature of increased appreciation of a small number 
of poems hitherto recognized as having merit, than expanded 
interest in poems hitherto left in obscurity. 

The limitations of Blake’s genius, when all is said, are too im- 
portant for admiration for a part of his work to become enthusi- 
asm for the whole—for a fad to become a cult. 

A word may be added concerning the respective books which 
have contributed to his present vogue. Passing over its tantal- 
izing shortcomings, ‘The Real Blake’’* is by no means “super- 
fluous,” as a London weekly has called it. For it not only con- 
tains numerous suggestive clews for future students to track 
down, but its chapters dealing with Lavater and Swedenborg 
are among the most valuable additions to Blakeana. Most of the 
facts incorporated in Tatham’s Life, and most of the significant 
letters have been printed elsewhere. Hence Mr. Russell’st posi- 
tive contribution is slight; but the unpretentious modesty of his 
editorial work lendsit a peculiar grace. The least expensive edition 
of the lyrical poems, by the way, is that in the Muses’ Library;t 
doubtless the best is that with an Introduction by Professor 
Raleigh,$ with Mr. Sampson’s text. Mr. Sampson’s fuller edition|| 








*The Real Blake; A Portrait Biography. By Edwin J. Ellis. London: Chatto 
& Windus. 

+The Letters of William Blake together with a Life by Frederick Tatham. 
By Archibald G. B. Russell. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

{The Poems of William Blake. Edited by W. B. Yeats. The Muses’ Library. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 

§The Lyrical Poems of William Blake. Text by JohnSampson with an Intro- 
duction by Walter Raleigh. Oxford at the Clarendon Press. 


|The Poetical Works of William Blake. Edited by John Sampson. Oxford 
at the Clarendon Press. 
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is, beyond doubt, the most important of recent contributions to 
the subject. 

It is not only excellent in itself, but it is in line with what is 
wanted just now—an accessible complete edition carefully edited, 
whereas Mr. Symons* harks back to the old way of giving us 
comment before we have the text. Impatience with him for do- 
ing this has marked some of the reviews of his work. He chal- 
lenges comparison with Swinburne, and it is high praise for the 
former that a future edition of the latter’s Critical Essay would 
be improved by the insertion of some of Mr. Symons’s brilliant 
pages. Incidentally his reprinting records from contemporary 
sources, showing a generosity and an interest in the man, should 
win the attention of many who would otherwise not be at- 
tracted. 

After all, these products of this revival do not impair the su- 
premacy of Swinburne’s ‘‘Essay’’+ or of Gilchrist’s “Life.”} Most 
of the conjectures in the Essay are a little more penetrating than 
later ones have been; it has exhausted the vocabulary of praise; 
and it contains passages that reach the high-water mark of in- 
tuitive criticism. Gilchrist was the first todevote himself wholly 
to the cause. The Life remains now as it has always been, the 
one volume which contains nine-tenths of all that isknown about 
Blake. Its mis-statements are easily corrected, and a few pages 
of closely printed foot notes would cover all the facts and all the 
noteworthy theories which have come to light since Gilchrist 
wrote. 








*Willlam Blake. By Arthur Symons. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 

+William Blake: A Critical Essay. By Algernon Charles Swinburne. A new 
edition. London: Chatto & Windus. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 

tThe Life of William Blake. By Alexander Gilchrist. Edited with an Intro- 
duction by W. Graham Robertson. New York: John Lane Co. 
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THE France oF Topay. By Barrett Wendell. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1907,—379 pp. 

Burke’s famous phrase about drawing up an indictment against 
a whole people is nowhere so often illustrated as in English or 
American criticism of France. That the French government is 
apt at any moment to go to pieces, that social life is shamefully 
corrupt, that religious life is hopelessly shallow,—these things one 
often hears from travellers and writers. Professor Wendell of 
Harvard University, who has often visited France and has re- 
cently spent a year there as ‘First Lecturer on the Hyde Foun- 
dation at the Sorbonne and other French Universities,” has 
written a well-balanced, penetrating and withal enthusiastic 
book on contemporary France. One feels from the first page to 
the last, that the author has had exceptional opportunities to 
know intimately the various types of Frenchmen in their homes, 
their universities, their churches. 

He has not been dependent for his impression on the cafés of 
Paris or on popular plays and novels of French writers. He has 
the virtues of open-mindness, alertness, insight, and a real cos- 
mopolitan spirit, combined with historical vision. 

The range of the volume may be seen from the titles of the 
chapters: ‘The Universities,’ ‘The Structure of Society,” “The 
Family,” ‘The French Temperament,” “‘The Relation of Litera- 
ture to Life,’ “The Question of Religion,” ‘‘The Revolution and 
Its Effects,” ‘The Republic and Democracy.” The generally ac- 
cepted view of the French people—their charm of manner and 
brilliancy of conversation, their subjection to systems of thought, 
their uniform excellence of style,—is presented with fresh em- 
phasis. But Professor Wendell goes further and strives to clear 
up many misconceptions of French life; especially with regard to 
their family life. He goes so far as to say that ‘‘of all the human 
relations in the world none is more deeply, more sincerely, more 
beautifully constant and tender than the love which persists be- 
tween parents and children from end to end of France.” His 
contention that French plays and novels do not represent the 
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life of the people, but only the exceptional characters, is novel, if 
not convincing. 

To all interested in education the chapter on the universities is 
of very great value—there could not be a clearer, more satisfac- 
tory account than this ofa highly centralized system of educa- 
tion. Of special significance is the contention that “American 
learning would be greatly strengthened if more of our graduate 
students came under French influence;” and thus came “into more 
frequent contact with the combined industry and intelligence of 
modern French scholarship.” The effect of the entire book is to 
bring about a better understanding between the French and 
American people. From this, as from many other standpoints, 
the book is one of supreme importance. E. M. 


Stn anp Socrety: AN ANALYsIs OF LaTTER-pDAyY Iniguiry. By Edward 
Alsworth Ross. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin and 
Company, 1907,—xi., 167 pp. 

Professor Ross writes with a caustic pen in this little volume. 
The six essays here brought together form a brilliant and mor- 
dant criticism of the evils of our present day economic and social 
organization. In this day new varieties of sin have arisen, but 
many of the sinners have been left to wearsheep’s clothing. Pro- 
fessor Ross mercilessly labels the new sins and tears away the 
garb of virtue from the sinners. Probably there are some of them 
who are not conscious of their wickedness and have never felt 
themselves to be sinners. This book seeks to create a public 
opinion which will bring their misdoings home to them. 

Here we find a distinction made between “vice” as a practice 
which harms one’s self and “‘sin’’ as conduct that harms another. 
Professor Ross points out that we have been very tolerant of 
persons who are free from vice and from the coarse, direct, per- 
sonal old-fashioned sins, but, at the same time, very indulgent of 
those who are the beneficiaries of indirect, impersonal, new- 
fangled sins. The latter he considers more dangerous than the 
former. “Our iniquity is wireless, and we know not whose with- 
ers are wrung by it. The hurt passes into that vague mass, the 
‘public,’ and is there lost to view. Hence it does not take a Bor- 
gia to knead ‘chalk and alum and plaster’ into the loaf, seeing 
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one cannot know just who will eat that loaf, or what gripe it 
will give him. The purveyor of spurious life-preservers need not 
be a Cain. The owner of rotten tenement houses, whose ‘pull’ 
enables him to ignore the orders of the health department, fore- 
dooms babies, it is true, but for all that he is no Herod.” It is 
this impersonal sin in all departments of our social life that the 
author with keen analysis brings to light. Constructively, he 
would create a public recognition of the less obvious varieties of 
sin which would result in the establishment and enforcement of 
higher standards of social conduct. 

Any such book as that of Professor Ross, however strikingly it 
may bring wrong-doing to public attention, must seem one-sided, 
harsh and unfair. Are we really, in the last analysis, a people 
engaged in cheating and poisoning and oppressing one another 
for gain? Fresh from Professor Ross’s book, that is the impres- 
sion one might have. Or are our evils incidents to an economic 
growth, which has in many places outrun the development of 
business ethics, but which is on the whole marked by beneficial 
social relations? He probably would agree that the latter is 
true. Again, are most of the persons whom he would include as 
“criminaloids,’’ because of the anti-social practices from which 
they benefit, consciously anti-social in their nature? Are they 
not rather in very many cases conforming to such standard of 
ethics as society has permitted to exist and to become a part of 
their education and training? Are not some of this class the 
most energetic in working for the public welfare in so far as they 
can understand it? Society isin need of abundant effort in all 
directions to uplift our standards of conduct as affecting our 
fellow-men, but will not a patient appeal to reason and con- 
science, bringing about a sound and strong public sentiment, avail 
more for progress than the undiscriminating use of the lash and 
the pillory? W. LG. 


History OF THE University oF NortTH Carotina. By Kemp P. Battle. 
Vol. I., 1789-1868: Edwards & Broughton, Raleigh, N. C , 1907,— 
x., 880 pp. 

The history of an institution of learning should have two aims: 
one, to preserve for its alumni and friends the traditions, inci- 
dents, and personalties associated with its past, to reveal that 
human element which gives a fellowship to the academic life of 
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all ages and countries; the other, to show the relation of the insti- 
tution to the culture forces of its environment, revealing the state 
of knowledge in the past, the methods by which it was imparted, 
the service thus rendered to society, and the nature of the support 
given in return. 

The strength of Dr. Battle’s work lies in the first of these 
motives. Indeed, he has done a lasting service for all who are 
interested in the traditions of the University of North Carolina. 
As a repository of incidents, anecdotes, and character sketches 
his book is unique; it is perhaps without a peer in the educational 
literature of America. It should appeal to the college student, 
the instructor, the alumnus, the trustee, and the interested pat- 
ron. Connected with this is another value. Dr. Battle is the 
Nestor among students of North Carolina history. His investi- 
gations are supplemented by a wide acquaintance with men 
prominent in the past and a personal association with some 
epochs and events of large importance. Much of this unusual 
knowledge has found its way into the history of the University. 
Many facts, sketches of character, suggestions, and biographi- 
cal material are here given which cannot be found elsewhere. The 
book must therefore be classed with those valuable works half 
historical, half reminiscent that bring both joy and despair to the 
painstaking student of American, especially of Southern, history. 

As a study of an intellectual system, the unfolding of an intellec- 
tual ideal and its various relations to the State, Dr. Battle’s work 
is not so successful. His account of the origin, organization, and 
early spirit of the institution is exceptionally good. Localhistory, 
biography, incidents, and underlying principles are well woven 
into the first chapter of 136 large pages. But the remaining chap- 
ters do not have the same sustained interest. The vast amount 
of material lacks organization, coherence, balance. There is no 
continuous account of the curriculum in all its changes and 
growth, of the financial administration, the literary work of the 
faculty, and the other questions that arise in the mind of the 
earnest searcher into the past of a great college. The vital ques- 
tion of the relation of a center of learning to the various phases 
of public opinion is not adequately handled; even the celebrated 
case of Professor Hedrick is not treated with the same fullness 
and sympathy found elsewhere. The fact in strongest relief is the 
failure of the system of discipline and the difficulties incident 
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thereto. Intellectual systems, however, are the most subtle of all 
forces in history and often absorb attention to the exclusion of 
all other interests. It may be that, if the author had written 
satisfactorily on all the academic problems connected with the 
University, many other features of his work, equally valuable, 
would have been neglected; it may be, too, that some things here 
wanting are reserved for the second volume, which all readers of 
this will receive with unusual interest. Wo. K. Boyp. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT. THE Boy AND THE Man. By James Morgan. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1907—xii., 320 pp. 

This volume is nothing like the conventional campaign biogra- 
phy of a candidate for the Presidency, for there is little or no dis- 
cussion of political questions. Nor is it written in the spirit of 
unrestrained idolatry that characterized Jacob A. Riis’s volume 
on President: Roosevelt. It is a simple, straightforward, well- 
written biography of a man whom.the author considers “the 
most interesting personality in the world today.” It will make 
its appeal to all classes of readers, and especially to the young by 
reason of its excellent narrative style and its many characteristic 
anecdotes and incidents. 

The story of Mr. Roosevelt’s struggle with ill health in his 
earlier days is told with graphic power,—how ‘“‘the pig-chested 
and asthmatic lad,” with “legs like pipe stems,”’ by sheer force of 
will, became a model of vigorous manhood, able to do the great 
tasks that have been committed to him. Not less striking is the 
story of the dramatic episodes in his public career—his sudden 
rise from obscurity to extraordinary popularity throughout the 
world. Every phase of his many-sided personality receives due 
attention; one feels as never before, perhaps, the amazing versa- 
tility and resourcefulness of the man. The persistent note struck 
throughout the volume is that of the President’s Americanism. 
Perhaps no other American ever lived so thoroughly the life of 
the nation—he has written and helped to makeits history, he has 
lived in every section of the country, except the South, and the 
author insists on the Southern strain in his blood as one of the 
significant elements in his character. The book ought to convince 
any one of the essential honesty, patriotism, and effective states- 
manship of Theodore Roosevelt. E. M. 
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Younc PzoPpie’s History oF Nort Carona. By Daniel Harvey Hill. 
Charlotte: Stone & Barringer, 1907,—vi., 410 pp. 

Professor Hill has written the best text book of North Carolina 
history yet published, a work that ranks well with the best of its 
kind in use in other States. It has three distinctively good 
qualities. First, its subject matter is well chosen, usually show- 
ing impartiality, a familiarity with some of the best sources, and 
an appreciation for social as well as political history. Second, the 
style is far above that of the average State history, well suited to 
hold the attention of mature readers as well as youthful minds. 
Third, the illustrations are exceptionally numerous and appro- 
priate. 

There are, however, certain deficiencies. Chief of these is a lack 
of special maps for the ante-bellum period; for instance, the cam- 
paigns of 1780-1 are given in detail, but there is no map on which 
the student can trace the line of march and locate the scenes of 
the battles. There is also the traditional lack of perspective; 208 
out of a total of 391 pages are given to the colonial and revolu- 
tionary periods, and of the remaining 183 pages 63 are devoted 
to the CivilWar. Consequently the great movements of the mid- 
dle period, constitutional reform, economic development and inter- 
nal improvements, education, free suffrage, slavery, and the anti- 
slavery sentiment, and the attitude of North Carolina towards 
various national and sectional problems do not receive the space 
that they deserve. Some of the author’s opinions will doubtless 
be questioned, notably, his accepting the questionable Mecklen- 
burg resolves of May 20 without mention of the authentic re- 
solves of May 31. But the merits of the book far outweigh all 
deficiencies. It has raised the standard of history text books in 
the common schools of North Carolina and marks a new era in 
the teaching of North Carolina history. Ww. K. Boyp. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF Mississippi History, COMPRISING SKETCHES OF Coun- 
vTIEs, Towns, EveENTs, INSTITUTIONS AND Persons. Planned and 
Edited by Dunbar Rowland. Vol. I., pp. 1010, Vol. II., pp. 1024. 
Madison, Wis.: Selwyn Brant, 1907. 


These volumes are the most unique contribution to State his- 
tory ever made in the South. They are the outcome of the 
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popular form of that genuine and critical interest Mississippi 
first manifested in the Mississippi Historical Society, later in the 
creation of the Department of Archives and History. They are 
more than a gazetteer or hand-book; they are a realencyclopedia. 
All subjects of interest in the geography, the resources, the liter- 
ature, the government, the biography, and the history of the 
State are discussed in alphabetical order, with adequate clearness 
and comprehension. The conception of such a work is unique; 
there is nothing mediocre in its execution, mechanical or literary. 
It should be of lasting value as a reference work to the student 
of American history in general, as well as to those interested pri- 
marily in Mississippi. Its worth is far greater than the limited 
length of this review might indicate. Wm. K. Boyp. 


Sidney Lanier’s fame as a poet will rest largely on his series of 
“‘Hymns of the Marshes,” and especially on the title poem which 
is surely one of the greatest of American poems. It was a happy 
thought for the publishers (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, ) 
to bring out a beautifully illustrated edition of these poems. Mr. 
Henry Troth’s photographs of the actual scenery of the marshes 
leave nothing to be desired. The volume from, every standpoint, 
is a thing of beauty. Students of Lanier will be grateful, too, for 
Professor George Herbert Clarke’s ‘“Some Reminiscences and Early 
Letters of Sidney Lanier” (Macon, Georgia: The J. W. Burke Com- 
pany, 1907), a. pamphlet which throws valuable light on the early 
life of Lanier. 





